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Why We Struck. 


(Special Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 








President Theodore J. Shaffer, the writer of this article, is a native 
of Pittsourg, and asa boy worked in the rolling mills of that city to 
obtain the means to secure an education. Later he was able to gradu- 
ate from the Western University of Pennsylvania, and after that from 
the Wesleyan Theological Seminary. He then entered the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and served in that capacity for six 
years, his principal charges being at Connellsville and Brownsville, 
Penn. He was compelled finally to abandon his chosen calling because 
of ill-health, and returned to the more active life of a mill worker. He 
left the ministry at Monongahela in 1889, and went to work .n the 
Leechburg sheet mill. He became President of the Amalgamated 
Association in 1896 —Eprror Lesiiz’s WEEKLY. 


THE causes leading to 
the general strike, or es- 
trangement, between some 
constituent companies of the 
United States Steel Trust 
and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, are susceptible of 
division into two kinds, di- 
rect and indirect causes, 

Direct Causes: We had 
adopted a policy of conser- 
vatism in adjusting wages, 
working hours, and the 
many grievances occurring 
daily in rolling mills, which was fast removing the prej- 
udices of the employer of union labor, and disposing our 
people to regard the employer as a friend instead of con- 
sidering him an implacable enemy who was to be thwarted 
in every advanced or improved method, and fought, or 
‘struck ” against, at every opportunity, when the United 
States Steel Company assumed control of union and non- 
union plants. 

Among the heads of departments in the consolidation 
were operators who were friendly, and others who had for 
years cherished and were carrying out a plan to destroy 
the Amalgamated Association. Some of these were placed 
in charge of the men in union mills, and, although the 
scale had been signed for them, by keeping the men idle 
while non-union mills were operated, they succeeded in 
creating discontent, and the men, suffering for want of 
employment, were prevailed upon to violate their obliga- 
tion to the union and go to work for less than scale rates, 
at the same time agreeing to sever connection with the 
Amalgamated Association and refrain from uniting with 
any labor organization. The intention to destroy the asso- 
ciation was so palpable that unusual efforts were made to 
organize other mills and thus defeat the plans of those who 
antagonized us. When we succeeded, the men who had 
joined us were discharged as speedily as discovery was 
made. 

This was corroborative of their purpose, and we realized 
that extreme measures must be adopted. We determined 
to placate our foes, and to do so asked for no advance for these 
mills, although the price of their products had risen and all 
our people in other plants received a substantial increase of 
wages. This offer was intended to obtain recognition of 
our conservatism, and aid our fellow-workmen in non-union 
mills. 

Our proposition was rejected insuch a manner as to con- 
vince us that nothing would be satisfactory but the anni- 
hilation of the sheet department, or branch of the Amalga- 
mated Association. It was manifestly their plan to sign 
the scale each year for a reduced number of union mills, 
and, by keeping some of them idle, reduce the number 
still more, and finally extirpate unionism completely. 
Deeming instant death preferable to prolonged torture, we 
struck, 

INDIRECT Causes: This is the immediate and direct 
cause, but the indirect causes are so closely identified with 
it as to be of almost equal importance. 

1st. The men who are known to be members of our 
union are not permitted to work in non-union mills when 
out of employment, because the management fears they 
will organize the other workmen. Last winter many of 
our people, whose mills were idle, applied to us for per- 
mission to secure work in those which were unorganized, 
but upon making application were turned away because, 
as we believe, the intention was to drive them into non- 

(Continued on page 163.) 


T. J. SHAFFER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
The South and the Steel Strike. 


IF the making of steel is stopped or curtailed in the North the 
South will get the trade, or a good part of it at least. That is 
as certain as anything can be, and the strikers and the capital 
ists would just as well face the fact now as hereafter. The men 
employed in this stupendous contest do not seem to appreciate 
what they are doing. In their anger and blindness they fail to 
see within a thousand miles of them a competition that may 
bring a new order of things in the industrial situation of Amer- 
ica. Moreover, after the South gets the business the chances 
are that it will keep it. 

We must bear in mind that the South is not the sentimental 
thing that most people think itis. All that has changed. To- 
day it isa new giant in the world. It has the resources of an 
empire. Observe these figures. It has thirty per cent. of the 
entire coal area of the United States. It produces over one- 
fifth of all the coal, and three-fourths_of the bituminous coal is 
found south of Mason and Dixon’s line. It has twenty per cent. 
of the entire coal production of the United States. It produces 
eighteen percent. of the iron and eighty per-cent: of the Ameri 
can pig-iron exported. It has the cheapest pig-iron and coal in 
the world. It hasacoal area 4 2-3 times greater than England, 
Germany, and France combined. President Hargrove, of the 
Southern Industrial Association, said only the other day, ‘‘ To 
achieve the vast wealth which the Southern States are capable 
of producing, I estimate that within five years there will be 
needed 5,000,000 additional population, $500,000,000 additional 
capital for manufacturing, mineral, agricultural, and forest 
development and railroad building.” 

The Southern mills are simply rushed with all the work that 
they can do, and as these lines are being written, work is going 
on day and night on new mills. It is not generally known that 
before the war the South had a very important industrial his- 
tory, that its manufactures amounted to many millions in spite 
of King Cotton and slavery, but such is the case. 

But the past is a mere bagatelle compared with the greatness 
of the present, and the point which we desire to emphasize is one 
mentioned in the news dispatches. We quote: ‘ All over the 
industrial field there is a general airof briskness and prosper- 
ity with ap almost total abstinence of strikes or other labor 
troubles.” These huge mills are operated by negro labor. There 
are no unions, andif there is dissatisfaction, new men are im- 
mediately secured, and no interruption takes place in the opera- 
tions of the mills. There were a few troubles in years gone by, 
but they did not last long enough to be serious. During the 
present year, when there were strikes and cessations in the 
North, when huge plants were stopped and millions in wages 
and profits were being lost daily, these Southern works with 
their negro labor have been going along day and night making 
iron and steel for the world, manufacturing steam-engines and 
mill machinery for all parts of the earth, and supplying the 
unusual demand prevailing throughout the South. In other 
words, while the Northern mills were shut down, the Southern 
mills were not only running regularly, but were entering the 
markets of the Northern concerns, 

These are the facts. Here we have in the North the labor 
organizations growing more powerfulall the time, and raising 
their demands in hours and wages. They have demonstrated 
the strength of a giant in their dealings with that other giant, 
Capital. They have been able by a word to close enterprises 
whose daily operations amount to hundreds of thousands of doi- 
lars. At the same time in the South, where negro labor is not 
only unorganized, but where organization is practically impos- 
sible, the mills have been going on turning out products that 
come in direct competition with the Northern mills which the 
union men have stopped from work. 

There is in this contrast something for sober thought for both 
capital and labor. Each must recognize the rising in the South 
of a tremendous competitor which is making money, while they 
of the North are losing millions by their differences. It means 
much to the Northern laboring man, much to those whom he is 
bound to protect, and much to the communities of which he is a 
member. 

Cheap labor from the far East is a remote contingency which 
bas little relation to the present. Cheap labor in the far South 
is a fact working day and night. Let the North lose the steel 
business to this competitor and it will never get it back. Mark 
that, workingmen! Heed that, capitalists! 


Shining Marks in Politics. 


THE opponents of Rear-Admiral Schley may do him a good 
turn without intending it. When the unholy alliance of Whigs 
under Clay and anti-Jackson Democrats under Calhoun re- 
jected Jackson’s nomination of Van Buren to be the country’s 
envoy to the British court, Benton said: ‘‘ You have broken a 
minister, but have made a Vice-President.” He could also 
have said they had made a President, for Van Buren was nom- 
inated for the second place on the Jackson ticket a few months 
later and headed the ticket four years afterward, being elected 
each time. 

President Hayes’s and Secretary Sherman’s assaults on Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, while collector of the port at New York, had a 
powerful influence in giving him the nomination for Vice-Pres- 
ident on the Garfield ticket immediately afterward, and send- 
ing him to the Vice-Presidency, and, through Garfield’s death, 
to the Presidency. The bounding of Thomas A. Hendricks by 
one element of bis party bad much to do with gaining him the 
nomination for Vice-President under Tilden én 1876 and under 
Cieveland in 1884, in the latter of which years he was elected. 

When the Democratic President Polk took away a large purt 
of the army from the Whig Zachary Taylor in the Mexican 
War, and gave it and a larger force, as well as a larger field of 
operations, to Winfield Scott—who, however, turned out to be 
a Whig also—this unfair discrimination turned many Demo- 
crats over to Taylor’s side and contributed to bis nomination 
and election as President. A suspicion, very widely felt at the 
time, though unfounded, that the Lincoln administration ill- 
treated McClellan because he was a Democrat, endeared him 
to his party and gave him the Presidential nomination for 
President on its ticket in 1864, but, of course, the American 


people’s unwillingness, as Lincoln expressed it, to swap horses 
while crossing a stream, elected Lincoln instead of McClellan 
that year. 

The American people are apt to resent the persecution 
any of their heroes —statesmen, soldiers, or sailors. The cor 
ing court of inquiry, which is reasonably sure to make Rea 
Admiral Schley very much more conspicuous, may give him a 
place in political life. It is a wonder that he has not been su 
gested for the Vice-Presidency at least. 


The Plain Truth. 


THOSE political workers who proceed upon the assumption 
that a successful union between morals and politics is an ‘i: 
descent dream ” may find sometbing to learn from Ohio, whe 
the Anti-Saloon League was able to prevent the renominati 
of Lieutenant-Governor Caldwell in the Republican State C 
vention. He had become obnoxious to the league members f 
certain reasons, and they massed their forces against him 
effectively as to keep him off the ticket. With the merits 
this particular case we are not here concerned, and we refer 
it only to show how effective a moral force can be made 
American politics when it bas behind it organization as well ; 
enthusiasm and persistence. It is precisely such a combinati 
as this among the membership of the churches and other } 
ligious and moral agencies which will be needed to win the fig 
against Tammany in New York this fall. In spite of the snee 
and gibes of a certain class of politicians, the voters who belov + 
to such religious and moral bodies as those mentioned are mai 
and strong, and they can relieve New York of its Tammai 
rule if they stand together and make their voting as good 
their preaching. fe 

Nothing will be gained in the long run by extravagant ar 
exaggerated statements, even in a case as bad in some partic 
lars as the Park Avenue railroad tunnel in New York. That 
passenger traffic through this tunnel under present conditions 
is attended with serious discomfort, especially in hot weather, 
an unquestioned fact, but whena noted health expert solemn 
declares in a report upon the matter that the place is as bad 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, he utters what every person a 
quainted with the real situation knows to be a violent and w 
warranted exaggeration. It is not necessary to go into any 
actual comparisons between the two places designated to prove 
this. Nor does it argue a position in defense of the tunnel as 
it exists, when we add that neither the statement of the ex 
pert nor any other representing the New York Central manag: 
ment as parsimonious, greedy, short-sighted, and neglectful of 
the health and comfort of its patrons, is based on truth and just 
ice. It is easy to issue newspaper indictments and to indulge in 
bitter and sweeping condemnations when the object of attack 
isa railroad corporation, but in the tunnel question, as in al 
most every other problem, there are two sides to be considered. 
The tunnel difficulty is one of a specially trying character, and 
it cannot be remedied in the off hand way that many seem to 
imagine. That the New York Central management fully rea! 
izes the annoyances of its tunnel entrance into New York City 
we have no doubt, and that it will find a remedy as soon as can 
be reasonably expected is also a matter of certainty. 


The suffering caused by the unprecedented heat of July has 
prompted the query from several quarters as to why the cooling 
processes in such common and general use in refrigerator plants 
and storage warehouses may not profitably be extended to resi- 
dences, stores, factories, railway-coaches, and other places where 
people are compelled to swelter through the torrid weather 
with no alleviation of their misery. The query is practical and 
calls for an answer. If the precise methods followed in frecz 
ing meat and preserving fruits could not be adapted to homes, 
hotels, factories and hospitals, surely the inventive genius and 
resourceful faculties of the American people are equal to the 
task of devising other methods by which the same cooling agen 
cies can be applied to the purpose of reducing the sum of human 
discomfort in our cities and towns. It is quite conceivable that 
with the facilities and the knowledge we now possess of proc 
esses for lowering temperature, a system could be devised 
combining the elements of cheapness and availability in such 
a degree that life might be rendered much more tolerable 
during the heated term for all classes of people in all places, in 
doors and out. Something of the kind should at least be intro 
duced in the hospitals, where it would help very greatly in mit 
igating suffering and in reducing the mortality rates. There is 
an opportunity in this direction, and in the others suggest: 
for some wide-awake individual to confer a great boon 
mankind and, incidentally, to enrich himself. And he canno 
go about the business too quickly. 


We are surprised that a man who has shown such practi¢ 
good sense on many occasions as Governor Stanley, of Kans:s 
should be caught in the act of saying that summer vacati 
are a mockery, a delusion, and asnare. It must have been t 
hot wave that did it, or possibly an afternoon picnic, 1 
Governor proceeds to say, further, that the only way to rest is 
to work, and that you are very likely to come back to y: 
business from a holiday more tired than when you went aw: 
that you would be better mentally, physically, and financial!y, 
if you stuck close to your desk and never went to the seasho: °, 
the mountains, orto Europe. With all due respect to Governor 
Stanley, we want to say that we cannot subscribe to any such 
juiceless, joyless, dry-as-dust doctrine of life as this. The say- 
ing isin line with the practice of a certain prominent busin¢ss 
man of New York, now deceased, who made it a frequent bowst 
that be had never been absent from bis office for a workivz- 
day in thirty years, a fact which his friends generally thoug \t 
he ought to be ashamed of rather than otherwise. It was not a 
happy life of which it was said, neither for the man himself 
nor for those upon whom he tried to impose the same rule. It 
might do fora miser, but not for a person to whom money- 
getting is only one of the many objects of human existence. 
The American people, as a rule, spend their vacations in a 
rational way, and are happier, wiser, and richer for them 
richer at least in physical vigor, in noble impulses and helpful 
experiences—things which can neither be bought nor sold. 
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=Mr. James R. Woods, erstwhile a clerk in a hardware 


store in the little frontier town of Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
was clearly born under 
a lucky star. On July 
29th last he was quite as 
poor as most clerks in 
country stores are 
whose weekly salaries 
seldom rise above the 
ten-dollar mark. On 
July 30th, one day later, 
this same young man 
might have been justi- 
fied in putting on a few 
airs if be were inclined 
to that weakness, since 
he was then entitled to 
property worth at least 
$50,000, honestly and 
fairly won. It came 
about because Mr. 
Woods was one of the 
prize- winners in the 
great land lottery open- 
ed at El Reno on July 
30th, and presided over 
by an agent of Uncle 
sam. It was Mr. Woods’s distinction also to have his name 
announced as the first drawn from the box containing the 
ucky numbers for the Lawton district. He thus led the pro 
vession of the happy 15,000, to each of whom chance gave a 
small fortune in this distribution of rich and fertile farm-lands. 
The remainder of the 165,000 who registered for the distribu 
tion had to be content with blanks. But if all the prize-win- 
ners were as worthy of their sudden wealth as Mr. Woods no 
fault could be found. He made a selection of his homestead on 
August 6th, choosing 160 acres running the entire distance 
along the south side of the town-site of Lawton, the most val- 
uable tract of land in the reservation opened, and worth, it is 
said, not less than $50,000. 

=By the appointment of the Navy Department, Rear-Ad- 
miral Henry L. Howison will fill the vacancy in the Schley court 
of inquiry caused by the 
retirement of Rear-Ad 
miral Kimberly, who 
was compelled to decline 
the place on account of 
ill-health. The substitu- 
tion is generally regard- 
ed as an excellent one, 
although a statement has 
been published to the ef- 
fect that Admiral Howi- 
son is a determined ad- 
vocate of Sampson, and 
so declared himself in an 
interview published just 
after the battle at San- 
tiago. He is said to be a 
man of cool and deliber- 
ate judgment who would 
not allow any prejudice 
REAR-ADMIRAL HENRY L. HOWISON, to sway him in deciding 


THIRD MEMBER OF THE SCHLEY 
COURT OF INQUIRY. 





MR. JAMES R. WOODS, THE HARD- 
WARE CLERK WHO DREW A 
$50,000 FARM IN THE 
OKLAHOMA DRAW- 

ING. 





the case. He isa native 
of Washington, D. C., 
and was a classmate of Admiral Dewey at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. His first assignment in the service was on the re- 
ceiving ship Wabash, now at the Boston navy-yard. During the 
civil war he served with Admiral Dupont’s squadron, and was 
present at the capture of Port Royal, and was one of the land- 
ing party at the seizure of Tybee Island. In 1886, Captain 
Howison was ordered to the command of the Vandalia, and 
sailed with that vessel to the Pacific, where he remained in ser- 
vice two years. Later he was commandant of the Washington 
navy-yard, and in charge of the mosquito fleet during the war 
with Spain. 
= Great Britain is apparently finding it necessary to come to 
America not only for first-class railway material, well-made 
j and durable foot-wear, 
and other manufactured 
products, but also for 
the brains and capacity 
to enable it to secure the 
best up-to-date facilities 
for rapid transit. Lon- 
don has bad an exten- 
sive underground sys- 
tem of railroads for 
years past, but they 
need improvement and 
extension to keep up 
with increasing de- 
mands, and an Amer- 
ican citizen, in the per- 
son of Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes, of Chicago, has 
undertaken the task of 
meeting this need. Mr. 
MR. CHARLES TYSON YERKES, THE Yerkes bas had a wide 
NuSOBaAMISING LoaDON's | | abnuece One © sep 
daven-neuert cessful career aS an or- 
SYSTEM. ganizer of street-car 
systems in America, and 
his work in London will be comparatively easy. He is a Phil- 
adelphian by birth, the son of a wealthy banker, and his first 
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successes in street-railway undertakings were won in his native 
city. After that he went to North Dakota, where he invested 
heavily and added largely to his fortune. His next ventures 
were in Chicago, where he ultimately secured control of 600 
miles of surface railway lines, which became known as the 
Yerkes system. Asked, recently, as to what he attributed bis 
success in life, Mr. Yerkes replied : ‘‘ To the fact that I have 
studied the subject thoroughly in every detail ; surrounded 
myself with intelligent, hard-working men, who were as will 
ing to work as I, which means that they worked from seven in 
the morning till as late as necessary at night. From the mu 
ment I took up my life-work I never strayed from the project, 
but concentrated every nerve and brain power upon the end I 
had in view.” 

=Here isa portrait of, perhaps, a future king of England. 
At present he is about 400 days old, having been born on March 
8ist, 1900. Look 
ing athis inno 
cent, roguish little 
face it seenis ai- 
most like acruelty 
tosaddleupon him 
such a name as 
Prince Henry 
William Fred 
erick Albert of 
Cornwall and 
York. At pres 
ent he _ doesn’t 
even know his 
own name. Two 
years from now 
he will probably 
be struggling to 
learnit all, and to 
get the individual 





names in the right 
: ' order. Years af- 
KING EDWARD'S YOUNGEST ‘GRANDCHILD. : 
. terward he will 
be very proud of the whole of it. The life of such a young 
princeling involves the utmost vigilance and anxiety for the 
numerous retinue of attendants. Not once is he out of sight of 
at least one of these guardians. He must be watched night and 
day, for harm must not be allowed to enter the presence of a 
possible heir-apparent. Every item of his diet, as his little 
highness grows up, must be advised by one of the most expert 
physicians of the realm. ‘he best teachers must be at hand as 
soon as the little fellow begins to talk. But it is not to be sup 
posed that this young royal boy will lead a pampered life. If 
the system of child-rearing ordered in her lifetime by the late 
Queen is adhered to young Henry is likely to grow up into a 
sturdy young Englishman of the athletic type of the upper 
classes. His physical training will be expected to keep pace 
with his mental development, and maturity will doubtless find 
him in all things prepared for whatever of reigning life may 
be ahead of him. 

=The appearance of twins, or even of triplets, among the 
“olive branches” of an American home is too common to be 
regarded as note- 
worthy or phenom 
enal. While the 
census returns af- 
ford us no data on 
this particular sub 
ject, it would not 
be surprising to 
learn that thou 
sands of parents in 
our own country 
have been more or 
less blessed with 
such additions to 
their family cir 
cles. But it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful 
whether there may 
be found in this 
country, or any 
other, a duplicate 
of the gentlemen 





JULIUS H. AND JUNIUS N. BENHAM, THE Tepresented in oF 
OLDEST TWINS IN THE UNITED photograph— twins 


STATES. who have reached 
the age of eighty-eight years, are still happy, hale, and hearty, 
and apparently ‘“ good” for twenty or thirty years more. It 
is also a remarkable fact that these men, Julius H. and Junius 
N. Benham, have lived in Bridgeport, Conn., since they were 
twenty-one, have been in business together all these years, and 
have always held their property jointly. They came from their 
native town of Middlebury, Conn., together and started{\in 
business on a capital of fifty cents. They became building con- 
tractors, and by steady industry, thrift, and economy, accumu 
lated a fortune sufficient to warrant their retirement from 
active service a few years ago. Both have been married and 
had homes and families of theirown. The Benham brothers 
have always been counted among the solid and substantial citi- 
zens of Bridgeport, and one of the finest avenues in that thriv- 
ing city is named in their honor. 

=Notbing in the portraits of these youug women, beautiful! 
and attractive as they are, would suggest the thought that life 
bad been’ a failure with them, ‘‘a hopeless, weary struggle.” 
from which death was to be welcomed as a bappy refuge. But 
that such was their view of existence is evidenced by a letter 
written by one of them to her mother, and found with the 
bodies of the two in their London lodgings, where they had 
committed suicide together by taking poison. The two girls 
were sisters, and actresses by profession, their stage names be- 
ing Edith and Ida Yevoland. It was developed on the inquest 
that the girls were the daughters of a London citizen of the 
name of Joseph Bowyer, that both had been out of engage- 
ments for a considerable period, and had suffered greatly from 
ill-health and depression of spirits. In the letter written by 
Edith, the elder daughter, to her mother, she said ; ‘‘ Ida has at 


last decided to go under with me. We are utterly sick of this 


weary struggle. Our health is utterly against us. Misery and 
misfortune seem to be our heritage, and surely the best thing 





MISS EDITH AND MISS IDA YEOLAND, SISTER ACTRESSES, 
WHOSE TRAGIC DEATHS IN LONDON AROUSED 
MUCH SYMPATHY 


for us is to seek peace in nothingness. Don’t worry; we are not 


_ worth it, and remember we are far better off.” The jury re 


turned a verdict of suicide while temporarily insane. 

It is reported from London that an amicable and satis 
factory settlement of the long vexed French shore controversy 
seems probable in the im- 
mediate future, France 
is said to be exhibiting 
a genuine desire to have 
the matter adjudicated, 
and though it may 
involve some conces 
sions in other parts of 
the globe, Great Britain 
will endeavor to meet 
the wishes of the French 
government. The dis 
pute has reference to 
certain claims of France 
on the west shore of 
Newfoundland. The 
Hon. Robert Bond, the 
premier of Newfound 
land, has been in London 





for some months past 
conferring with the 
home government on 
this subject. At the 
same time Mr. Bond has 
been conferring with Sir Wilfred Laurier, premier of Canada, 
regarding reciprocity with the United States. No man has 
been more prominent in the various diplomatic and iaterna- 
tional conventions to which the British American provinces 


HON. ROBERT BOND, PREMIER OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


have been a party in recent years than Mr. Bond. Years ago 
he was associated with Lord Pauncefote in negotiating a reci 
procity treaty with this country, which had its results in the 
Bond-Blaine convention. The fisheries question bas officially 
engaged Mr, Bond’s attention time and again before now; and 
he was a leading spirit of the Ottawa conference of 1805, Mr 
Bond belongs to that somewhat rare class in Newfoundland, 
the landed gentry, and one who depends upon neither politics 
nor commerce for his livelihood. He received his education at 
Queen’s College, England, and became a member of the New 
foundland Legislature in his twenty-fifth year 
=It does not please Parisians, especially the members of the 
Auto Club, to have a young Brazilian lead the world, and, 
above all, France, in 
aerial navigation. The 
triumph of M. Santos 
Dumont, however, is so 
pronounced that later 
air-ships which will 
doubtless appear shortly 
will be nothing but imi- 
tations of or improve- 
ments upon the Santos 
Dumont, which seems 
destined at almost any 
day, weather and winds 
permitting, to carry off 
the prize offered by Mon 
sieur Deutsch for making 
M. SANTOS DUMONT, THE BRAZILIAN 4 Successful trip from St. 
AERONAUT, Cloud around the Eiffel 
Tower and back to the 
starting-point in thirty minutes. Tbe aeronaut, who looks very 
young, is twenty-five years old, of Creole features, with that 
slender suppleness necessary for his calling. His father is 
enormously wealthy, baving no less than forty miles of private 
railways on his estates in Brazil, with 4,000,000 coffee-plants 
and 9,000 laborers. It was only natural that the lad should 
have been captivated by the steam-engine at an early age. It 
was play and business combined. He did nothing in his leisure 
hours but drive engines, and uo one could be Letter trusted 
with them than be. After taking a scientific course at school, 
he went to France to perfect himself. He studied motor-cars 
and steerable balloons, trusting rather to the ideas and inven 
tions of others, being himself an expert judge, than to his own 
ingenuity in reaching a solution of the problem. He is unaf- 
fected and almost childish in manner, and enjoys the notoriety 
he has achieved as a daring and successful balloonist. If M. 
Santos Dumont bas ever felt anything like consternation or 
fear he has never shown it, nor has he ever done anything to 
suggest it. His perfect self-poise was shown in the recent acci- 
dent to his balloon, which fell after rounding the Eiffel Tower 
aud remained suspended from a house in the neighborhood, 
M. Santos Dumont would have been killed had it not been for 
this. His escape without injury seemed almost miraculous, 
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MAURICE LEVI DRILLING THE CHORUS OF THE KLAW & ERLANGER COMEDY COMPANY. 











LIVES IN SEILF-IMPOSED IMPRISONME 


SCENES AT THE 


HIS PREDECESSOR, 


AS DID PLIUS IX 





HERE LEO XIIL.. 














TIRED CHORUS GIRLS RESTING BETWEEN THE NUMBERS. BEN TEAL DIRECTING THE CHORUS IN A DANCE. 


THE SOLEMN WORK OF PRODUCING A STAGE LAUGH. 


SUMMER REHEARSALS IN EMPTY THEATRES UNDER INEXORABLE DIRECTORS PAVE THE WAY FOR SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCES IN AUTUMN. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LESLIz’s WEEKLY” BY R, L, Dunn, OUR Starr PHOTOGRAPHER.—[SEE PAGE 170.] 
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THE LATE PETER COOPER 


Photograph by Falk 


E. H. HARRIMAN 








EMINENT 





FINANCIERS WHO 


J. P. MORGAN THE LATE JAY GOULD 


Photograph by Sarony 


IDENTIFIED WITH 





HAVE BEEN PROMINENTLY 


RAILROADS AND AMERICAN EXPANSION. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF 
CONNECTION 


THE OPENING, BY 
BETWEEN THE EAST 
AMERICAN 


I 
May 14th, 1901, was a great date-mark in the social develop 
ment of the United States 
first through railway connection between the East and the West, 


It was the fiftieth anniversary of the 


that provided by the Erie line. Here is a copy of an invitation 


sent out by the Erie road fifty years ago to a few distinguished 
personages in different parts of the country to assist in the exer 
cises attending the opening of that line from New York to Dun 
kirk : 
Gffice of the New York and Erie Railroad Company 
May Ist, 1851 


Sir: The Board of Directors of the New York and Erie Railroad 
Company contemplate opeving their Road to Lake Erie, ou the 14th 
inst. They respectfully invite you to be present on that occasion, to 
accompany them in a tour over the Road, to examine this great work. 
leaving this city, from the pier foot of Duane street, at six o'clock on 
the morning of Wednesday, the l4th, and retarning on the morning of 
the 17th. 

As the number of the guests invited is necessarily limited, the favor 
of a reply to this invitation is solicited 

You are particularly requested to preserve the enclosed ticket, and 
show it on going aboard the boat at Duane street pier 


CHARLES M. LEUPP. 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
HOMER RAMSDELL, 
THOMAS W. GALE, 


Committee of Arrangements 

The affair brought out a small but brilliant company. Among 
those who accepted the invita- 
tion and went over the road 
were President Fillmore and 
some of his Cabinet (Secretary 
of State Daniel Webster, Sec- 
retary of the Navy William A. 
Graham, Postmaster - General 
Nathaniel K. Hall, and Attor- 
ney-General John J. Critten- 
den) ; William L. Marcy, ex- 
United States Senator, ex-Gov- 
ernor of New York, and ex- 
Secretary of War, who was to 
be at the head of the State De- 


BRA OD 


rHE ERIE 
AND 
RAILWAY 


RAILROAD, OF 
THE WEST 
SYSTEM 


THE FIRST 
EVOLUTION OF 


THROUGH RAIL 
THE 


steamboat to Piermont, then the Erie’s eastern terminus, a few 
miles north of New York City. 
morning of the 14th, they took two trains, elaborately decorated, 
which carried them to the westerly end of the line at Dunkirk, 


There, at eight o’clock on the 


on Lake Erie, which they reached at five o’clock on the after 
noon of the 15th. 

At every point along the route where the trains halted gath- 
erings of residents for miles around were assembled, and short 
speeches were made by local personages, as well as by some of 
the distinguished excursionists, especially by Fillmore, Webster, 
and Crittenden. The exercises at Dunkirk were particularly in 
teresting, and the visitors and residents notably enthusiastic. 

Allalong the line of the road the people and the excursionists 
were impressed with the importance of the occasion, but neces 
sarily they could not grasp its significance so well as we can to- 
day, as we view it in the fifty years of retrospect. This was the 
completion of the first trunk railway of the United States, It 
furnished the earliest through connection by rail between the two 
Seldom did a conveyance 
carry so much of national destiny as did those two railway trains 
which, speeding from tidewater on the Atlantic on those May 
days of half a century ago, skirted and crossed the mountain 
barrier, and, at the shores of Lake Erie, entered the gateway of 
the great West. 


sections separated by the Alleghanies 
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partment in the Cabinet of Fill- 
more’s immediate successor : 
William H. Seward and Hamil- 
ton Fish, ex-Governors of New York, and at that time 
United States Senators ; Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illi- 
nois ; Commodore Matthew Calbraithe Perry (brother of the 
victor over the British on Lake Erie in the War of 1812), des- 
tined three years later to negotiate a treaty between Japan and 
the United States which enced Japan’s Medizval isolation and 
started her on the career of advancement which has placed her 
among the world’s progressive states ; Mayor Ambrose C. Kings- 
land, of New York City ; Charles O’Connor, Anson G. Phelps, 
Richard McCurdy, and others conspicuous in the nation’s poli- 
tics, or prominent in the business or social life of New York. 
The guests and officials of the road went up the Hudson on a 

















THE LOCOMOTIVE ‘‘ DE WITT CLINTON ” 


Bi. 


The evolution of the American railway system, however, be- 
gan a quarter of a century before the first of the trunk lines 
reached its original terminus west of the Alleghanies. 

July 4th, 1828, was a memorable day in Baltimore’s annals. 
Only one day in that city’s previous hundred years of history was 
ever more ecstatic. That was the exultant day when, fourteen 
years earlier, the sight of the stars aid stripes waving over Fort 
McHenry in ‘‘ the dawn’s early light ” told of the repulse of the 
British. 

The Fourth of July, 1828, was the day on which the first 
shovelful of earth was thrown up for the construction of the 
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THE HISTORY 


AND TRAIN, THE FIRST EVER RUN IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


W. K. VANDERBILT. 
Photograph by Alman & ( 


JAMES J. HILL 





OF THE ERIE. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. That was the first railway ir 
the United States designed to carry passengers and freight 
It was also the first which was intended to connect the East 
with the West, although the Erie, which was begun severa! 
years later, was, as already mentioned, the first trunk line t 
reach its Western terminus. 

The Baltimore and Obio road originated in a mass-meeting 
early in 1827, the call for which declared that it was to “ take 
into consideration the best means of restoring to the city of 
Baltimore that portion of the Western trade which has lately 
been diverted from it by the introduction of steam navigation 
and other causes.” The ‘‘steam navigation” referred to was 
that which began on the Hudson with the appearance of Fui 
ton’s Clermont in 1807. were the comple 
tion of the Erie Canal in 1825, which immediately brought the 
cost of freight transportation, which had been $100 a ton from 
Albany to Buffalo by the Conestoga wagons, down to $10 a 
ton. These changes put New York, which bad been led in pop 
ulation by Philadelphia along to that time, in the first place 
among the country’s cities in the census of 1830, and gave it 
the lead which bas been lengthening ever since. A charter fo: 
the Baltimore and Ohio road was obtained in 1827. Work wa- 
ready to start early in 1828, but the beginning was postpone: 
until the nation’s birthday anniversary, so as to set out unde: 
the happiest of auspices. 

To give appropriate ¢clat to the occasion Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton was selected to throw up the first spadeful of earth 
and deposit the stone which would mark the beginning of the 
enterprise. ‘‘I consider this among the most important acts 
of my life, second only to my signing the Declaration of Inde 
pendence of 1776, if even it be second to that.” These were the 
words of this last survivor of the signers, then over ninety 
years of age, and one of the most illustrious of his generation. 

Horses were the first motive 
‘ power on the Baltimore and 
es: Ohio, as on all the other roads 
started within the next few 
years. Then Evan Thomas, 
one of its officials, built a car 
with sails, which he called the 
f£olus. Baron de Krudner, 
Russia’s minister to the United 
States from the middle of John 
Quincy Adams’s term as Presi 
dent down to the closing days 
of Jackson’s, took a ride on the 
Kolus one day and managed 
the canvas. ‘Sailing on the 
railroad,” the baron said, was 
delightful sport. 

But horses proved inadequate, and the infrequency of 
favorable winds ended the £olus’s career. Then steam was 
adopted. Here, as the builder of the first locomotive construct 
ed in America, was brought into prominence a man who played 
many parts in the social life of his country in the later time, 
and played all of them well. This was Peter Cooper. His one- 
ton locomotive, ‘* Tom Thumb” (100-ton locomotives are getting 
to be rather common on American railroads in 1901), with two 
musket-barrels for tubing, connecting with the boiler—a boiler 
not much larger than one used for an ordinary family’s wash 
ing—and a smoke-stack like an ‘‘ aggravated putty-blower,” sur 
prised and delighted the railroad officials and passengers by 
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THE SAIL-CAR ‘‘#OLUS,” USED ON THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD IN 1830. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE “TOM THUMB,” BUILT BY PETER COOPER 
FOR THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO IN 1830. 


A DOUBLE-DECKED CAR ON THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO IN 1830, 


DRAWN BY HORSES AND LOCOMOTIVES, INTERCHANGEABLY. 
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TIRED CHORUS GIRLS RESTING BETWEEN THE NUMBERS. : BEN TEAL DIRECTING THE CHORUS IN A DANCE, 


THE SOLEMN WORK OF PRODUCING A STAGE LAUGH. 


SUMMER REHEARSALS IN EMPTY THEATRES UNDER INEXORABLE DIRECTORS PAVE THE WAY FOR SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCES IN AUTUMN, 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LESLIE'S WEEKLY” By R. L. Dunn, OUR STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER.—[SEE PAGE 170.] 
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Photograph by Fall 


THE LATE JAY GOULD 
Photograph by Sarony 


J. P. MORGAN 


W. K. VANDERBILT. 
Photograph by Alman & Co 
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EMINENT FINANCIERS WHO HAVE BEEN PROMINENTLY IDENTIFIED WITH THE HISTORY OF THE ERIE 


RAILROADS AND AMERICAN EXPANSION. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE OPENING, BY THE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN THE EAST 


ERIE KAILROAD, OF THE FIRST THROUGH RAIL 
AND THE WEST--EVOLUTION OF THE 


AMERICAN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


May H4th, 1001, was a preat date-mark in the social develop 
ment of the United State It was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first through railway connection between the Kast and the West, 
that provided by the Erie line Here isa copy of an invitation 
sent out by the Erie road fifty years ago to a few distinguished 
personages in different parts of the country to assist in the exer 
cises attending the opening of that line from New York to Dun 
kirk 


Office of the New York and brie Kaillroad Company 
May Ist, IS51 
Sint The Board of Directors of the New York and Erie Railroad 
Company contemplate opening their Road to Lake Erie, on the 4th 
inst They respectfully invite you to be present on that occasion, to 


accompany them ina tour over the Road, to examine this great work 
leaving thie city. from the pier foot of Duane street, at six o'clock on 
the morning of Wednesday, the ldth, and returning on the morning of 
the 17th 


As the number of the guests luvited is necessarily limited, the favor 
of a reply to this invitation is solicited 
You are particularly requested to preserve the euclosed ticket, and 
show it on going aboard the bout at Duane street pier 
CHARLES M, LEU 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
HOMER RAMSDELL 
THOMAS W. GALE 


Committee of Arranpements 

The affair brought out a small but brilliant company, Among 
those who accepted the tnvita 
tion and went over the road 
were President Fillmore and 
some of his Cabinet (Secretary 
of State Daniel Webster, See 
retary of the Navy William A. 
Graham, Postmaster - General 
Nathaniel K, Hall, and Attor 
ney-General John J, Critten 
den); William L. Marey, ex 
United States Senator, ex-Gov 
ernor of New York, and ex 
Secretary of War, who was to 
be at the head of the State De 


steamboat to Piermont, then the Erie’s eastern terminus, a few 
miles north of New York City, There, at eight o’clock on the 
morning of the I4th, they took two trains, elaborately decorated, 
which carried them to the westerly end of the line at Dunkirk 
on Lake Erie, which they reached at five o’clock on the after 
noon of the lth, 

At every point along the route where the trains halted gath 
erings of residents for miles around were assembled, and short 
speeches were made by local personages, as well as by some of 
the distinguished excursionists, especially by Fillmore, Webster, 
and Crittenden. The exercises at Dunkirk were particularly in 
teresting, and the visitors and residents notably enthusiastic 

All along the line of the road the people and the excursionists 
were impressed with the importance of the occasion, but neces 
sarily they could not grasp its significance so well as we can to 
day, as we view it in the fifty years of retrospect. This was the 
completion of the first trunk railway of the United States, It 
furnished the earliest through connection by rail between the two 
sections separated by the Alleghanies. Seldom did a conveyance 
carry so much of national destiny as did those two railway trains 
which, speeding from tidewater on the Atlantic on those May 
days of half a century ago, skirted and crossed the mountain 
barrier, and, at the shores of Lake Erie, entered the gateway of 


the great West. 








partment in the Cabinet of Fill 
more’s immediate successor 
William H. Seward and Hamil 
ton Fish, ex - Governors of New York, and at that time 
United States Senators; Senator Stephen A. Douglas of [li 
pois: Commodore Matthew Calbraithe Verry (brother of the 
vietor over the British on Lake Erie in the War of 1812), des 
tined three years later to negotiate a treaty between Japan and 
the United States which ended Japan’s Medimval isolation and 
started her on the career of advancement which has placed her 
among the world’s progressive states ; Mayor Ambrose C, Kings 
land, of New York City ; Charles O'Connor, Anson G. Phelps, 
Richard MeCurdy, and others conspicuous in the nation’s poli 
tics, or prominent in the business or social life of New York, 
The guests and officials of the road went up the Hudson on a 


























THE LOCOMOTIVE ‘* DE WITT CLINTON” AND TRAIN, THE FIRST EVER RUN IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


il 

lhe evolution of the American railway system, however, be 
gan a quarter of a century before the first of the trunk lines 
reached its original terminus west of the Alleghanies. 

July 4th, 1828, was a memorable day in Baltimore’s annals. 
Only one day in that city’s previous hundred years of history was 
ever more ecstatic, That was the exultant day when, fourteen 
years earlier, the sight of the stars and stripes waving over Fort 
McHenry in ‘ the dawn’s early light” told of the repulse of the 
British. 

The Fourth of July, 1828, was the day on which the first 
shovelful of earth was thrown up for the construction of the 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. That was the first railway in 
the United States designed to carry passengers and freight 
It was also the first which was intended to connect the East 
with the West, although the Erie, which was begun several 
years later, was, as already mentioned, the first trunk line to 
reach its Western terminus. 

The Baltimore and Obio road originated in a mass-meeting 
early in 1827, the call for which declared that it was to * take 
into consideration the best means of restoring to the city of 
Baltimore that portion of the We-tern trade which has lately 
been diverted from it by the introduction of steam navigation 
and other causes.” The ‘‘ steam navigation” referred to was 
that which began on the Hudson with the appearance of Ful- 
ton’s Clermont in 1807, The “ other causes’ were the comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal in 1825, which immediately brought the 
cost of freight transportation, which had been $100 a ton from 
Albany to Buffalo by the Conestoga wagons, down to $10 a 
ton, These changes put New York, which bad been led in pop 
ulation by Philadelphia along to that time, in the first place 
among the country’s cities in the census of 1830, and gave it 
\ charter for 

Work was 


ready to start early in 1828, but the beginning was postponed 


the lead which bus been lengthening ever since. 
the Baltimore and Ohio road was obtained in 1827. 


until the nation’s birthday anniversary, so as to set out under 
the happiest of auspices. 

To give appropriate ¢clat to the occasion Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton was selected to throw up the first spadeful of earth 
and deposit the stone which would mark the beginning of the 
enterprise. ‘I consider this among the most. important acts 
of my life, second only to my signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776, if even it be second to that?’ These were the 
words of this last survivor of the signers, then over ninety 
years of age, and one of the most illustrious of his generation. 

Horses were the first motive 
power on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, as on all the other roads 
started within the next few 
years. Then Evan Thomas, 
one of its officials, built a car 
with sails, which he called the 
Molus. Baron de Krudner, 
Russia’s minister to the United 
States from the middle of John 
Quincy Adams’s term as Presi 
dent down to the closing days 
of Jackson’s, took a ride on the 
-Kolus one day and managed 
the canvas. ‘Sailing on the 
railroad,” the baron said, was 
delightful sport. 

But horses proved inadequate, and the infrequency of 
favorable winds ended the olus’s career. Then steam was 
adopted. Here, as the builder of the first locomotive construct 
ed in America, was brought into prominence a man who played 
many parts in the social life of bis country in the later time, 
and played all of them well. This was Peter Cooper. His one- 
ton locomotive, ‘* Tom Thumb” (100-ton locomotives are getting 
to be rather common on American railroads in 1901), with two 
musket-barrels for tubing, connecting with the boiler—a boiler 
not much larger than one used for an ordinary family’s wash 
ing—and a smoke-stack like an “‘ aggravated putty-blower,” sur 
prised and delighted the railroad officials and passengers by 











THE SAIL-CAR ‘'AOLUS,” USED ON THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD IN 1830. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE ‘* TOM THUMB,” BUILT BY PETER COOPER 
FOR THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO IN 1830. 





A DOUBLE-DECKED CAR ON THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO IN 1830) 


DRAWN BY HORSES AND LOCOMOTIVES, INTERCHANGEABLY. 




















making bursts of speed which sometimes outstripped the horse- 
This was in the latter part of 1830. Locomotives then 
came into general use on all the railroads projected in America. 


cars. 


Ill. 

The rest of the great cities of the Atlantic coast—New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston—were not far behind Baltimore in 
starting to build railroads to the West. Even Charleston— 
which, however, was the sixth city in the United States in 1830, 
while it was the sixty-ninth in 1900—entered into the race for 
Western trade. By 1831, Charleston had a railroad completed 
to Hamburg, on the Savannab, opposite Augusta, Ga., 135 
miles, which was the longest railway then in operation any 
where in the world. New Orleans, then the fifth city and now 
the fourteenth, opened a railroad to Pontchartrain, four-and-a 
half miles, in 1851, the earliest which appeared anywhere in the 
Mississippi valley. The Erie, started in 1835, was at that date 
New York’s most ambitious project in this line 

New York State’s first railroad, however, connected interior 
This was the Mohawk 


towns, and did not touch the coast. 


and Hudson, running from Albany to Schenectady, fifteen 
miles, which was opened in 1851. It was one of the half-dozen 
independent and disconnected local roads bridging the region 
between Albany and Buffalo, which were consolidated in 1853 
under the name of the New York Central 

Just as the railroads from the Atlantic coast were nearing 
the eastern side of the Alleghanies, the Algonquins’ Endless 
Mountains, and as the whistle of the Sandusky, the first loco 
motive on the first railroad north of the Obio, was heard, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman and Rev. H. H. Spalding and their wives 
were journeying through Ohio in boats and wagons on their 
way to Oregon 


The first low wash of waves, where soon 


Shall roll a human sea 
the advance guard of the army of colonizers who won for the 
United States, in the treaty with England ten years later, the 
region now comprising the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, and parts of Wyoming and Montana. 

New York won in the railroad race to the West. The Erie 
road reached its terminus on Lake Erie, at Dunkirk, on May 
14th, 1851, as set forth at the beginning of this article. Phila 
delphia came next, the Pennsylvania Central opening an all 
rail line (part of it through the leasing of the little Portage 
road) from Philadelphia to Pittsburg on December 10th, 1852, 
Three weeks later, on January Ist, 1853, Baltimore had its tri 
umph in the completion of the Baltimore and Ohio to Wheeling, 
on the Ohio 

The little local roads stretching between Albany and Buffalo 
were consolidated into the New York Central on July 17th, 
1853. The Hudson River Railroad had been opened from New 
York to Greenbush, opposite Albany, on October 3d, 1851. By 
way of the Hudson River and the New York Central lines New 
York City got another through line to the West, though not 
immediately. At the outset passengers were transferred across 
from Greenbush to Albany by ferry, but most of the freight 
was taken around by way of Troy. It was not until 1864 that 
the first passenger trains were run through from New York to 
Buffalo, and they went by the Troy route. 
the Hudson at Albany was completed and opened for passenger 
traffic on Washington’s birthday in 1865, and from that time 
onward the through trains from New York to Buffalo were 
run by way of Albany. ‘The Vanderbilts, who dominated the 
Hudson River Railroad at that time, secured control of the 
Central two years later, in 1867, and on November Ist, 1869, the 
two roads were consolidated under the name of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company. 

The trunk railroads of the pioneer days aimed to connect 
with the great waterways —as the Erie and the New York Cen- 
tral with Lake Erie, and the Baltimore and Ohio and the Penn- 
because nobody then dreamed 


The bridge across 


sylvania with the Ohio River 
that the railroads would ever, in the transportation of freight, 
be competitors of the navigable rivers and lakes. 

Direct railroad communication was had between the Atlantic 
seaboard (from Boston as well as from New York) with Chicago 
in 1853, through connection with the roads west of the western 
terminus of the New York Central at Buffalo, 
was reached at Rock Island in 1854 by the completion of the 


The Mississippi 
Chicago and Rock Island road. ‘The same river was touched at 
Memphis in March, 1857, by the opening of the Charleston and 
Memphis line, and was reached at St. Louis in June of the same 
year by the junction of the Baltimore and Ohio, the Marietta and 
Cincinnati, and the Ohio and Mississippi roads, The Missouri 
River was brought into direct rail connection with the East in 
1857 by the completion of the Hannibal and St. Joe through to a 
point opposite St Joseph 
RVs 

The completion of the railroad from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Mississippi opposite St. Louis had a larger recognition than 
did any railroad event of that period except the opening of the 
Erie to Dunkirk six years earlier, The exercises in St. Louis, 
which were participated in by many national celebrities as well 
as by local magnates from every important point on or near the 
connecting lines, began on June 5th, 1857, and lasted three days, 
During those days St. Louis was the gayest city in the United 
States. The opening day of its world’s fair in 1903 will hardly 
be more ecstatic, The railroads which touched the Mississippi 
at St. Louis connected three States technically belonging to the 
South with three belonging to the North. That circumstance, 
in that era of secession threats which were soon to be put into 
practice, had a significance which many of the orators on that 
occasion pointed out. The North and South 
at that time in a struggle for the possession of Kansas, which 
had been organized as a Territory three years earlier. These 
lines, from Whittier’s ‘* Lays of the Emigrants,” show the spirit 
in which the North started out to win Kansas for freedom : 


were engaged 


We cross the prairies as of old 
The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 


We go to rear a wall of men 
On freedom’s Southern line 
And place beside the cotton tree 

The rugged Northern pine 
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About 9,000 miles of railway were in the United States in 
1850, and this had grown to 30,626 in 1860, two-thirds of which 
was in the North. The locomotive won Kansas for freedom in 
the contest of 1854-61. The locomotive saved the Union in the 
conflict of 1861-65. Then the railroads, which had saved the 
country from fracture on lines of latitude, preserved it, by push- 
ing to the Pacific in 186%, from all possible disintegration cen 
lines of longitude. 

One day in 1561 Leland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark 
Hopkins, E. B. Crocker and a few others met in the St. Charles 
Hotel, in Sacramento, and gave practical shape to the train of 
influences leading to the organization of the Central Pacific and 
the Union Pacific Railroad companies, which eventually secured 
Thus it 
was that the great transcontinental railroad scheme, urged by 
Asa Whitney from 1840 to the time of his death, advocated by 
Thomas H. Benton from 1848 onward, which California’s gold 


the legislation by which the continent was spanned. 


discoveries made pressing, and which the war of secession ren- 
dered imperative as a military measure, was tratismuted from 
the dream of enthusiasts into concrete reality by Stanford, Hunt- 
ington, and the rest of the California junta, supplemented by 
Oakes Ames, Thomas C. Durant, Sidney Dillion, General Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, and others. Rails began to be laid on both ends 
—from Omaha westward by the Union Pacific Railroad Com 

pany, and from Sacramento eastward by the Central Pacific- 

in 1865, 

May 10th, 1860, brought the climax, with the whole world, 
metaphorically, as spectators, when the rails met at Promontory 
Point, in Utah. Excursionists were brought to the spot by both 
of the Pacific lines, and these, with the officers of the two roads, 
and with laborers belonging to every race, and every race mixt 
ure under the sun—white men, from every country in Europe, 
negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Indians, and hybrids of all of them 
of every grade of mixture and dilution—with the original Amer 
ican, the untamed red man, fringing the background, made up 
the gathering. California’s laurel tie with silver bands was laid 
down ; Nevada’s silver spike, California’s two spikes of gold and 
Arizona’s three, of gold, of silver, and of iron, were driven in by 
Stanford, the western section’s president, and by Durant, the 
vice-president of the eastern division, the strokes, by pre 
arranged telegraphic communication, registering themselves in 
the principal cities of the United States (and in some of Europe’s 
cities by transmission of bulletins over the Atlantic cable), tell- 
ing the listening world that America’s Pacific Railroad was fin 
ished. 

One other dramatic and spectacular railroad event is to be 
mentioned. When, on the Atchison and Topeka line, the first 
locomotive, sweeping down through Kansas and New Mexico, 
in the locality traversed by Coronado and his Spanish cavaliers 
340 years earlier, while chasing Quivera’s golden phantom, 
dashed into Santa Fé on that memorable day in February, 1880, 
it flashed the nineteenth century’s day dawn across the six 
teenth century’s twilight, and introduced hours and minutes 
where Onate’s 300 year-old time division knew only daylight 
and darkness. Then the West of mystery, of fable, of magnifi- 
cent contrasts and cyclopean distances, passed into history. 


V. 

To-day there are 195,000 miles of main track in the United 
States, as compared with 271,000 miles in'all the rest of the globe 

Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, Canada, and Central and 
South America. There were only 93,000 miles in the United 
States in 1880, 30,000 in 1860, on the eve of the Civil War, and 
but 10,000 in 1851, when, by the completion of the Erie road to 
Dunkirk, the first of the great trunk lines reached its western 
terminus. 

The railroads’ physical and social consequences have been 
stupendous, The 25,000,000 of population which the United 
States had half a century ago, when the first direct railroad 
communication reached the West from the Atlantic seaboard, 
and its $1,000,000 at the time when Sumter’s flag went down be 
fore Beauregard’s guns, had grown to 76,000,000 in 1900, 

In bridging America’s magnificent distances the railroads 
threw a continent open to settlement ; sent immigration from 
Europe up to figures never remotely approached before any 
where in the world ; dotted with schools and churches the whole 
expanse between the Canadian boundary and the Gulf of Mex 
ico and the Rio Grande, and from the Alleghanies to the Pacific; 
shifted the country’s centre of political gravity westward into 
the Mississippi valley; transformed Pike’s and Long’s ‘‘ Great 
American Desert” into a granary for both sides of the Atlantic, 
and cheapened the bread and lengthened and brightened the 
lives of tens of millions of the world’s workers. 

Gail Hamilton was right. If there were to be no railroads it 
was, on the whole, rather an impertinence in Columbus to have 
discovered America, 

The average rates of freight, which were 2.8 cents per ton 
per mile at as recent a date as 1870, were down to a small frac 
tion under eight mills in 1900, or but little over a quarter of the 
figure of thirty years ago, while the average rate in Europe is 
two cents. These economies have been accomplished by substi 
tuting steel rails for the iron ones which displaced the wooden 
rails used on most of the pioneer roads at the outset ; by in- 
creasing the weight of the locomotives from Peter Cooper’s one 
ton Tom Thumb of 1830 to the one-hundred-ton engines used on 
many of the roads in 1901, their power and the size and carrying 
capacity of the cars being advanced proportionately ; and by 
the consolidation of the local independent lines into trunk roads 
under one management and with a uniform gauge, whereby 
freight can be sent across the continent or to any point of dis- 
tribution without breaking bulk, instead of, as formerly, hav 
ing to transship it at the end of each little road of a few score 
miles in length. 

Combination among the roads has taken a new and striking 
phase since 1901 began. Through the ‘‘community of interest” plan 
putin practical operation by J. Pierpont Morgan, Edward H. 
Harriman, James J. Hill, and a few others, 100,000 of the United 
States’ 195,000 miles of road, comprising most of the roads of the 
Atlantic coast and of the great transcontinenta! lines, bave 
been put in the control of a syndicate. This will substitute 
co-operation for competition, produce the maximum of results 
with the minimum expenditure of energy, and further quicken, 
cheapen, and improve the service 
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W hat the ultimate outcome will be of the combinations and 
coalitions now taking place among the railroads and the iron, 
steel and coal producing interests, no man living can tell. It is 
certain, however, that they will impress themselves decisively 
on the social and political development of the United States and 
of the world. CHARLES M. HARVEY. 


Welcome, “ Shamrock Second.’’ 


I am just a plain, old sailorman 
Who loves the sea and sky, 

The Constitution is my boat, 
And proud of her am I. 

But I saw the British yacht come in 
With all her canvas set, 

And on a sweeter craft these eyes 
Have never lighted yet 


So graceful was her curving bow, 
So tall her taper mast, 

So wide and white the snowy cloud 
Her sails above her cast, 

I yearned to feel her rushing keel 
Divide the foaming seas, 

And hear the spars and rigging sing 
Before a spanking breeze 


We've kept the cup for fifty years; 
I think we'll keep it still 

If the Constitution does her best, 
And that she surely will. 

But, Shamrock Second, if it goes 
Across the billows blue, 

It’s certain that we cannot lose 
To a better boat than you 


Why We Struck. 


(Continued from page 158 ) 


Minna IRVING. 


unionism apd thus further weaken the association. On the 
other hand, a non-union man is ostracized by our people, result- 
ing in his failure oftentimes to secure work when seeking it in 
mills which are operated by the Amalgamated Association. 
This division of trade interests extends to social life, and is even 
the source of trouble iu many of our churches. We_ protest 
against and oppose any system which is destructive, and pre- 
vents the growth of institutions which ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the workingman. 

2d. The diminution of union mills and the increase of non 
This is not to 
be disproved. Many of the Eastern papers are misled, and con- 
sequently are creating erroneous impressions, when they pub- 
lish that wage® are not a part of the fight. Within the last few 
weeks advances have been given to the non union mills, and 
still their rates are not now equal to ours. These advances are 
recent and will be temporary. In some plants where they were 
given since July Ist, the difference in our favor was not less 
than twenty per cent.; in others it is still as high as forty per 
cent. Before the trust was formed, at every conference meet- 
ing with many who are now officials of that body, but were 


union mills is certain to result in lower wages. 


then independent manufacturers, they always asked us to re- 
duce wages, or refused to advance them, because, as they de- 
clared, the lower rates of the non-union mills rendered it im- 
possible for them to compete with the employers of unorganized 
labor. Very often our scales were signed only when we agreed 
to make greater efforts at organization. Then, they insisted 
that we organize all the mills. Now, they declare we have no 
right to do so. Consequently it certainly is a matter of wages. 

3d. Working hours are either longer in non-union mills or 
(a) Most 
of our members work eight bours, for a turn or a day’s work, 
while the non-unionist puts in from ten to twelve for the same 
amount of money, or even less. (b) By agreement with the 
operators our men make a stipulated tonnage in eight hours, 
while the unorganized employé who works the same number of 
hours is required, or expected, to produce a greater output or 


more work is expected when the time is equal to ours. 


tonnage. 

MILL ConDITIONS.— Mill conditions are indirectly causative 
of our strike because they are usually more favorable in union 
works. A good workman needs good tools, adequate materials, 
proper treatment from the local management, and compensation 
for all the work he performs. Unorganized men cannot obtain 
the recognition necessary to secure these articles and supplies, 
while union men have them as a result of agreement or scale 
stipulations. In most non-union plants there is considerable 
product for which the men are not paid. For illustration, if 
an order is presented, calling for stated dimensions, and a part 
of it is not up to the standard when finished, no payment is re- 
ceived by them, although often they are in no way to blame, 
the material being poor, or conditions uufavorable, but the 
commodity is marketable and returns full price to the com 
pany. 

I have given, as succinctly as possible, part of the causes which 
have closed the mills, placed thousands of men upon the streets, 
caused infinite trouble to the commerce of our country, and 
may bring suffering to many, but there are many not narrated, 
We consider ourselves justified in quietly leaving our employ- 
ment, and requesting recognition of the claims we present, and 
believe public opinion will not condemn us. This article does 
not seek to inflame, but is truthfully and earnestly given with 
the hope that justice may be obtained and the men of the roll- 
ing mills be permitted to enjoy all the privileges and immunities 
vouchsafed by the laws of our country. 


~~ 9g. 


General Grant’s Special Article. 


GENERAL F. D, Grant contributes to LESLIE’s WEEKLY an 
interesting article on the value of the Philippines in peace and 
war. They will furnish, be declares, a remarkable strategic 
basis in war and in peace ; they will insure the development of 
our trade and its growth in Asia. This is but one of the timely 
and graphic articles of which LESLIE’s WEEKLY is making a 
specialty.— Troy (N. ¥.) Budget. 
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A BREEDING GROUND OF THE MALARIA-CARRYING MOSQUITO—THE SCENE OF 
THE FIRST EXPERIMENTS AT CONCORD, STATEN ISLAND, 


DR. DOTY S FLOATING GRIDIRON, USED FOR SPRAYING A MOSQUITO-BREEDING 
POND—CHIEF ENGINEER SKINNER ATTACHING THE HOSE. 
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DKAGUING THE GRIDIRON OVER THE POND AND DISTRIBUTING OIL TEN INCHES BELOW 


THE SURFACE. 


WAR ON THE 


Dr. Dory, THe HEALTH OFFICER OF THE PoRT OF NEW Y 
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THE TANK OF OIL, WITH CHIEF ENGINEER SKINNER, ITS BUILDER, TURNING ON 


THE COMPRESSED AIR. 


MOSQUITO, TO PREVENT MALARIA’S SPREAD, 
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Photographed for ‘ Leslie’s Weekly” by Its Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn. 





Dr. ALvau H. Dory, the health officer of the port of New 
York, recently began the most important experiments yet made 
in this country looking to the extermination of the mosquito. 
Other experiments in spraying stagnant pools with petroleum 
or Lima oil had preceded his, but they were undertaken by pri 
vate individuals or small municipalities and did not attract gen 
eral attention, The fact that it was the health officer of the port 
of New York, the most prominent bealth official in the United 
States, who was taking vigorous action against this voracious 
summer pest gave the mosquito a new status in the public eye. 
Until recent years it had never been proclaimed from the house 
tops that danger lurked in the bite of the anopheles variety, nor 
was it so well understood that malaria owed its spread to the 
active assistance of these mosquitoes, This variety is distin- 
guished from the culex or harmless one, which is no less annoy- 
ing, by the fact that the former raises its hind legs above its 
head as if in glee, when it goes about its pestiferous work, while 
the latter stands on ‘all fours.” 

Dr. Doty’s crusade was undertaken more for his own en- 
lightenment on the subject than aught else, or rather for scien- 
tific reasons. He has always been a leader in bacteriological 
experiments, and the results of his researches will be of imme 
diate utility in their bearing on the health of the great port of 
New York, and so indirectly to the whole United States. The 
fact that Staten Island suffers depreciation in real-estate values 
because of its mosquito-breeding swamps was no concern of his, 
save as these conditions might affect the health of millions of 
Americans; and it was the same in regard to the little boys 
and girls who go barefooted all summer and suffer torments 
from the insect bites. That he was willing incidentally to give 
an object lesson to all owners of suburban property on the ad- 
vantage of draining swamps as the surest way to rid the outlying 
districts of mosquitoes, as well as to rid a stricken district of 
malaria, is a tribute to his kindness of heart. He chose Concord 
for his experiment, a low-lying settlement with several ponds of 
stagnant water, and a typical mosquito-breeding place. The in- 
habitants are mostly tenants who do not own their homes. Ma- 
laria has been prevalent there, especially in one house, whose 
inmates told Dr. Doty that they could not afford a doctor, al- 
though a doctor was needed in the family all the time. 

Dr. Doty’s efforts to secure samples of blood from malarial 
patients in the neighborhood were thwarted. His assistants, 
however, examined the cesspools of all the houses, and disin- 
fected them, as well as the unused cisterns. They distributed 
test-tubes, and mosquitoes caught in most of the houses were 
placed in them for examination under the microscope, which 
subsequeutly disclosed the presence of the anopheles variety. 





























DR. DOTY INSPECTING THE INVERTED SPRAYING APPARATUS. 


The health officer went to Concord with five policemen, five 
laborers, and Edwin M. Skinner, chief engineer of the depart 
ment, early one morning to spray the ponds. The apparatus 
formed the noteworthy part of their outfit, and was constructed 
by Mr. Skinner. It consisted of a tank placed on a truck, like 
a sprinkling-cart, and containing 500 gallons of crude Lima oil, 
the variety from which the naphtha and other inflammable sub- 
stances have been removed being used for the purpose. Above 
the tank was a long cylinder of compressed air with a pressure 
of 2,000 pounds to the square inch, which was used in forcing 
the oil out of the tank through a garden-hose that led to the 
spraying apparatus. This lay on the ground like a farmer’s 
drag. The wooden part was designed to float the iron frame- 
work beneath, through which the oil was forced when the frame 
was submerged to a depth of eight or ten inches. When it rose 
to the surface the oil was expected to bring the mosquito larve 
up with it and destroy them. Workmen with long ropes pulled 
the drag back and forth over the surface of one of the large 
ponds until the bubbling oil from beneath rose and made the 
whole sheet of water look like ink, The geese swimming upon 


the pond went away and the ‘‘ darning-needles” forsook their 
haunts. In fact, the odor of petroleum was noticeable in the 
air for half a mile when the wind was right, and led many per- 
sons who had started out in quest of Dr. Doty straight to him 
at Concord. 

The doctor was glad that the odor was wafted so far, as he 
thought it might drive out the mosquitoes. He felt sure, he 
said, that the wigglers and larv in the ponds were killed at 
once by the oil, while the scum it formed over the surface would 
shut out the air from the larvw that escaped contact with the 
oil. While some of bis men were spraying the ponds others 
were mowing down the weeds about the edges. Dr. Doty said 
that they formed a refuge for mosquitoes when they seek pro- 
tection from the sun or storms, for the insect’s organization is 
delicate. He finds also that it is dainty in its habits, and he is 
making tests at his laboratory to determine whether it prefers 
pure rain-water to Croton as a receptacle for its larva. 

Dr. Doty’s experiments pleased the residents of Concord, 
especially the children, who suffered most from mosquitoes. 
The number of insects was perceptibly decreased at the end of 
the first day’s work. In the evening women carried their babies 
to the ponds where the mosquitoes were fewest to give them an 
airing. Only the owners of the geese protested against the oil. 
The health officer hopes that the experiments, which he con- 
siders successful, will lead to the draining of the ponds, which is 
of course the surest way to get rid of mosquitoes. If that can- 
not be done or is not done promptly, then he hopes to show that 
by spraying the ponds twice or three times a year results that 
are nearly as good can be obtained. Henry I. HazELTon. 


Have You Eaten Too Much ? 


TAKE HoRSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Ir your dinner distresses you, half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water gives quick relief. 

THERE is but one best. In bitters it is Abbott’s, the Origizal 
Angostura. Get the genuine. At druggists. 


Feeding to Fit 


is the problem with infants. The growing child has ever chang- 
ing needs, but a perfect milk can never go amiss. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the acme of substitute feeding. 
Send ten cents for ‘‘ Baby’s Diary,” 71 Hudson Street, New 
York, 
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Making Many Persons Happy. 


DURING these times, when strikes and labor troubles are 
agitating the commercial world, it is of interest to learn that 
at least one great firm in the city of New York, whose em- 
ployés number some 2,800, is trying to promote the happiness 
and health of its employés, both men and women. It is putting 
into operation methods that will make closer the bonds of 
loyalty and friendship uniting employed and employers. As 
yet, the work 
affords to them recreation and entertainments bitherto beyond 
the reach of most young women employed in large institutions 


begun benefits women more than men, and 


or departinent stores. 

Some three years ago the firm of Siegel-Cooper Company, of 
New York, conceived the novel and original idea of affording 
the young women of the establishment, who had been in their 
employ for one year, a holiday vacation at the seashore. For 
the purpose of experiment, a cottage was leased at Long 
Branch, N. J. A matron, housekeeper, and other servants were 
installed, and the young women of the store were entertained 
there at the expense of the firm for a period of one week each. 
Theretofore employés were given a week’s vacation with pay, 
and some objections were raised by the young women to spend 
ing their vacation at the Long Branch cottage, but a few weeks 
of this experiment proved the wisdom of the firm’s providing 
an outing at the seashore, and at present all look eagerly for 
ward to the summer season and the week when their turn will 
come to go to Long Branch. During the last three years the 
number of women employés who have remained with the firm 
for a period of one year’s time, and consequently have been 
eligible to the Long Branch vacation, bas increased at the rate 
of over 100 per annum, and the present season there will be 
from 700 to 900 people who will leave New York some thirty 
to fifty in number on Saturday afternoons by boat up the 
Shrewsbury River for the cottage. 

From twelve to fourteen weeks during the summer months 
this cottage is open for their entertainment, with every com- 
fort and luxury furnished absolutely gratis. All 
even to street-car fare, soda-water and pop-corn, are paid. 
The facilities for entertainments for the guests have been in 


expenses, 


creased each succeeding year, and the present season sees enter 
tainments provided on a more extensive and elaborate scale 
than heretofore. A grand ball, with music from New York, to 
which the girls may invite any of their friends ; a musicale 
and vaudeville, with professional talent ; an illuminated trol 
ley-ride, a stereopticon entertainment, Pain’s fireworks, or a 
theatre party are the five evening entertainments provided 
each week. A tally-ho excursion around the beautiful drives 


Unique Show at the Pan-American. 


ALL the efforts of circus managers, living or dead, even 
the actual glories and wild dreams of the great Barnum him 
self, were outdone at Buffalo recently, when the greatest crowd 
of the Pan-American Exposition gathered to see the parade of 
Midway day, so-called because the Midway’s makers united to 
make it, and it embraced the whole of the famous Rainbow 
City. The parade contained as great a variety of strange peo 
ple from every part of the globe, rare costumes and rarer 
animals, as could have poured forth from Noah’s ark, bad there 
been as many races as there were kinds of animals in Noah’s 
day. Its route was past the Women’s building to the Forecourt, 
thence across the Triumphal Causeway and around the Espla 
nade, up the east side of the Grand Basin, circling the plaza 
north of the Tower, down the west side of the Grand Basin to 
the Mall, thence west to the Midway. Between the north pylons 
of the Triumphal Causeway floated a mammoth American flag, 
and its shadow toyed with the column as it passed along the 
way beneath. 

The spectators, as counted at the gates, numbered 106,315. 
There were forty-eight bands in the line, which occupied sixty 
two minutes to pass a given point. It had representatives of 
246 tribes or races of people, and revealed all the attractions 
of the Midway, costing $3,000,000, and was the work of the con 
cessionaires alone. 

Aquatic sports, running races, open to all uations, a para 
chute descent, and other feats and contests occupied the after 
noon. It was one of the great days of the Exposition. 


Races of Fast British Trains. 


Fast railroad trains are the boast of the United States, 
where the speed records are held both for long and short dis- 
tances. In England three great trunk lines connect London 
with Edinburgh, and races between their fastest trains were 
held this summer to determine which route is the quickest for 
reaching the Scottish capital. The shorter distance and com- 
paratively smooth grade of the East Coast (G. N. R.) route of 
395 miles won the day against the 400 miles of the London and 
Northwestern and the 404 miles of the Midland. The East 
Coast route encounters scarcely any obstacles in the way of 
grade, while the other lines have them in the lake district and 
in the Scottish hills across the border, with difticult elevations 
to overcome. 

The Midland and the London and Northwestern bad been 
improving their service and had put new locomotives on their 
long-distance trains. Tbe Midland train was scheduled to start 
at 9:30 a. M., half an hour ahead of both rivals, and came in at 
6:05 P. M., only ten minutes ahead of them. ‘The time-table for 
the others was to start at 10:00 a. M. and arrive at 6:15 P. M. 
The result was that the East Coast train came in thirteen min- 
utes ahead of schedule time, at 6:02 P. M., an easy winner. 

The Midland arrived at 6:06'¢ P. M., and the West Coast at 
6:34 P.M. The time made was in the same order on the second 
day—6:03, 6:21, and 6:32. The West Coast time is not so strik 
ing as in 1895, when the Aberdeen express reached that city in 
eight hours thirty-two minutes, exactly the time it took to 
reach Edinburgh on the second day of this year’s race. In 1888 
a still faster record was made, when the time to Edinburgh 
was cut down by the (G. N. R,) East Coast route to seven hours 
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MRS. HENRY SIEGEL, 
Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


forty-five minutes, As the distance very nearly corresponds to 
that traversed by the Empire State express, between New 
York and Buffalo, the fastest regular passenger train in the 
United States, comparisons are interesting. The fastest long 
distance run of less than 440 miles was made on the New York 
Central from New }York to Buffalo (436', miles) was made, 
September I1th, 1805, in 407 minutes actual time. The average 
speed was sixty-four and one-third miles an hour, with two 
stops and twenty-eight slow-ups. The recent speed of the fast 
Kast Coast train in England was 40.37 miles an hour, while on 
the record run in 1888 the average speed was 50.77 miles an 
hour. 

The Railroad Gazette credits the Empire State express with 
a speed of 53.33 miles an hour, and makes the Sud express from 
Paris to Bayonne, which covers 486', miles in eight hours and 
fifty-nine minutes, with six stops, an average of 54.15 miles an 
hour, the fastest train in the world. 


Who Drinks the Tea and Coffee. 


IN spite of all the warnings of health journals, all the agita 
tion over the harmfulness of tea and coffee in other quarters, 
and the pressure upon the public in favor of alleged substitutes 
for these beverages, the hard fact remains that the amount of 
tea and coffee drank by the world to-day is millions of pounds 
greater than it was a year ago, and the rate of increase is likely 
to continue for an indefinite No less 500,000,000 
pounds of tea were drunk up last year outside of the tea-pro- 
ducing countries, Of this, 250,000,000 pounds went to the United 
Kingdom, that country leading all others in respect to this 
matter. Next in order came Russia with 116,500,000 pounds, 
and third the United States with 83,400,000 pounds. A com- 
parison of the consumption of the past year with that of earlier 


time. than 


periods discloses the fact that tea is becoming more and more 
popular as a beverage in the European countries, though little 
more than holding its own in the United States, where coffee 
seems to be preferred, 

The relative popularity of tea and coffee in the United States 
and Great Britain may be seen from the per capita consumption 
For the year 1900 the 
relative per capita consumption in the United States was 9.8 
pounds of coffee and 1.1 pounds of tea, and in Great Britain the 
proportions were 6 pounds of tea and .71 of pound of coffee. 
These figures show that the proportion of the beverages used in 
the two countries was almost reversed. 

The following is an exhibit of the relative consumption of tea 
and coffee during 1900 in the countries named: 


Pounds of Tea, 
240,792,000 


of those articles in the two countries. 


Pounds of Coffe 


United Kingdom 29,168 000 


OS ER RSS 116,544,000 18.108.000 
United States.......... 83,303,000 748,801 000 
Netherlands........ ae 7.575.000 5.800.000 
GOrMaDY ..e.cerseeesoscccers 6,700,000 352,525,000 
France ........ 2,298 000 179,629,000 


An interesting feature of the development of the tea trade is 
the increasing proportion which India and Ceylon supply of the 
imports into the United States. The exports of tea from India 
to the United States increased from 182,000 pounds in 1895 to 
2,000,000 pounds in 1899, From advices recently received by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, it is probable that the total ex- 
ports of tea from India and Ceylon for the full year 1901 and 
subsequent years will decrease, as planters in those countries 
manifest a disposition to limit production in order to stimulate 
prices. 
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of Long Branch, a trolley-ride to and a sail around Pleasure 
Bay, and bathing, tennis, and bicycling are the pleasures fur 
nished for the days. A piano and other musical instruments 
are at the cottage, and the young women sometimes get up 
amateur musicales and theatricals. All forms of amusements 
are encouraged and aided by the firm, which has a representa 
tive at Long Branch each day to see that the above programme 
is being carried out. Bicycles and bathing-suits have been 
added this year, with private bath-houses. In fact, there is 
nothing withiu reason that a young woman employé being en- 
tertained at the Siegel-Cooper summer home can pay for. No 
rules of restraint or government are placed upon them, except 
those of ordinary propriety, and while all are supposed to be in 
by ten o'clock, on nights of entertainments or grand balls the 
cottage is not closed until a much later hour. 

Beside the Long Branch home, which is provided by the 
firm, individual members contribute liberally. Too high com- 
mendation cannot be awarded Mrs. Henry Siegel, the charm- 
ing and talented wife of the senior member of the firm, who, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of ber social duties, spares 
time to take an active and personal interest in the employés’ 
summer cottage at Long Branch and its guests, even to making 
occasional visits there in company with ber busband. Mrs. 
Siegel not only makes valuable suggestions as to the entertain 
ments, etc., to be provided at the cottage, but her interest is 
also manifested in a substantial form in the way of huge freezers 
of ice-cream, which she orders sent each day by express from 
New York to Long Branch, together with assorted cakes, to be 
served for the ten-o’clock evening refreshments. Regularly 
every week during the entire summer season Mrs, Siegel’s per- 
sonal check goes to the confectioner for these delicacies, and it 
is safe te assume that no one thing could add more to the enjoy- 
ment and happiness of a crowd of jolly, rollicking girls than 
these frozen refresiments, which are so generously provided 


through her gracious and kindly thoughtfulness. Mr. J. 
B. Greenhut provides the private bath-houses and gives 


seventy-five bathing-suits. Another member has given the bi 
cycles and tennis equipments to be used by the young women. 
The cottage is commodious enough to accommodate from fifty 
to sixty persons at one time, and is frequently taxed to its ut 
most capacity. 

As before stated, the idea of giving their women employés a 
seaside outing was entirely original with this company, and 
under this system the young cash-girl who has been in their em 
ploy one year has the same advantages of one week of solid fun 
and enjoyment as the highest salaried woman. There is no 
question but that the entertainments and recreation provided 
at Long Branch are far beyond the reach of the salaries of any 
of the participants, 


Foreign Trade Notes. 


THE government of Victoria intends to hold a national and 
international exposition in the district of 
memorate the discovery of the gold fields in 1851. 


Bendigo, to com 
All branches 
of the arts and sciences, the industries, inventions, etc., will be 
represented. 


The Athens correspondent of the London Daily Mail has 
telegraphed his paper that it is the intention of German and 
Austrian manufacturers to visit Greece about the middle of 
May for the purpose of studying the requirements of Greek in 
dustries, and that, should suitable openings and markets be 
found, branch houses will be established in that country 


‘¢+A Home from Home.’’ 


Tat is just what the Grand Hotel de Rome in Berlin, Germany, 
offers traveler, You are not a number, as in a large 
caravansary of half a thousand rooms, but a favored member of a se- 
lect family whose status is about on a par in society everywhere. You 
are at once at one of the most sumptuously appointed hotels in Berlin, 
replete with all the subtle agencies of modern inventions required by 
the comfort-loving American visitor. Its situation is most enviable, 
for of all hotels in Berlin the Grand Hotel de Rome is the only one fac- 
ing the imperial residence and all the kaleidoscopic scenes which daily 
occur Unter den Linden, In short, there is no other hotel in Berlin 
similarly situated, and none enjoys a better reputation for fair treat 
ment and a faultless service. The cuisine of this hotel is universally 
recognized as the first in Berlin, and accordingly the picturesque din- 
ing-rooms are almost always filled with some of the best native and 
foreign people. The wealthy proprietor has recently remodeled and 
refurnished the house at great expense, and it ranks now among the 
leading hotels of Europe. 


to the select 


Hard to Please. 


REGARDING THE MORNING CUP. 


‘OH, how hard it was to part with coffee! but the contin 
ued trouble with constipation and belching was such that I 
finally brought myself to leave it off. 

‘* Then the question was, what should we use for the morn- 
ing drink ? chocolate and 
cocoa we soon tired of ; milk was not liked very well, and hot 
water we could not endure. 


Tea was worse for us than coffee ; 


‘* About two years ago we struck upon Postum Food Coffee, 
and have never been without it since. We have seven chil- 
dren. Our baby, now eighteen months old, would not take 
milk, so we tried Postum and found she liked it, and it agreed 
with ber perfectly. She is to-day, and has been, one of the 
healthiest babies in the State. IF use about two-thirds Postum 
and one-third milk and a teaspoon of sugar, and put it into her 
bottle. If you could have seen her eyes sparkle and heer her 
say ‘good’ to-day when I gave it to ber, you would believe me 
that she likes it. 

‘Tf I was matron of an infants’ home, every child would be 
raised on Postum. Many of my friends say, ‘ You are looking 
so well Ireply: ‘lam well; I drink Postum Food Coffee. I 
have no more trouble with constipation, and know that I owe 
my good health to God and Postum Food Coffee.’ 

“IT am writing this letter because I want to tell you how 
much good the Postum has done us, but if you knew how I 
sbrink from publicity you would not publish this letter—at 
least not over my name.”—Milford, O. 
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AN AFTERNOON OUTING AT CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 
M. H. Schweiker, Streator, Ill. 





A TYPICAL WEST VIRGINIA MOUNTAINEER AND HIS INTERESTING FAMILY. 
A. L. Bown, Kenova, W. Va. 
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THE IMPOSING CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY AT WASHINGTON, WHICH COST OVER 
$6,000,000,—Clifford L. Higgins, Duluth, Minn. 











(THE PRIZE WINNER.) THE WONDERFUL DIVE OF PAUL BOYNTON’S TRAINED 
HORSE.—Geurge W. Lieger, Jr., Philadelphia. 
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A BUCK-DANCING CONTEST AT A JERSEY PICNIC, 
Louis B. Hart, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S MONUMENT IN LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO, 
Alfred Brand, Chicago, 




















SHOOTING THE CHUTES AT CONEY ISLAND. 
Leo V, Stryker, Paterson, N. J. 


INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMATEURS IN OUR GENERAL CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 





A MIDSUMMER SNOW-BRIDGE NEAR CRYSTAL. COLO., A RELIC OF THE PRECEDING 
WINTER.—Henry E. Wood, Denver. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE TUNNEL THAT LED TO THE VAULT. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST ROBBERIES ON 


A Truly Wonderful Robbery. 


One of the most sensational robberies in the history of 
the country occurred at Crockett, Cal., on a recent night, 
when $320,000 worth of gold bullion was stolen from the 
safe of the Selby Smelting Works, the largest establish 
ment of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 

The robbery had been most carefully planned and was 
executed with a cleverness truly admirable from an artis 
tic standpoint. A tunnel eight feet long had been dug 
from outside the walls, the end of it coming under the 
vault of the treasure room. The steel floor of the safe 
had been carefully drilled in an elliptical form, only a 
hair’s thickness of steel being left to break out at the last 
moment. As the overland trains pass the smelting works 
at stated intervals, the thief had no difficulty, by wait 
ing until the noise was loudest, in breaking through this 
last film of metal. 

The bullion bars taken weighed not far from 1,300 
pounds, and though there were twenty men working in the 
room all night, no ene heard the thief except one man 
who worked nearest the vaults, and who said laughingly 
to his companions, “Say, there must be a ghost in the 
vault, for there’s the same noise I’ve heard before.” 

His companions laughed at him and jeered him. “ Oh, 
yes,” they said, “it’s a ghost. Hlear him = rattling his 
chains. It’s a wonder you're not afraid to work.” 

Careful precautions had been taken to remove all clues. 
The mouth of the tunnel had been carefully covered with 
a network of lath and cloth, with dirt and mud stamped 
down over it. All through the safe and tunnel the thief 
had scattered red pepper, and a slender trail of this led 
down to the shore—to destroy the scent, the wise ones 
said, in case bloodhounds should be called into requisi- 
tion. Where te trail ended there was found by the shore 
two bars of bullion worth $16,000. 

The Selby people offered, first $5,000 then $25,000, for 
evidence that would lead to the apprehension of the cul 
prits, and all the San Francisco detectives and the full 
force of Pinkerton, Harry Morse, and the local detectives 
were put on the case. 

Very quickly an arrest was made. The man was 
John Winters, an ex-employvé of the Selby company. Six 
weeks ago he suddenly left the works, saying that he was 
ill. He lived in an isolated cabin about a mile and a 
half from the works, and has several times been seen loi- 
tering about the works late at night. Several times, it 
is said, his clothes and shoes were see. covered with fresh 
dirt or sand. The detectives found cloth and tacks in 
his cabin like the cloth and tacks used in the covering 
for the tunnel. [lis revolver had dirt on it like the dirt 
in the tunnel; he was provided with an instrument for 
cutting gas-pipe, and in his cabin was chalk like that 
used for the drill with which the tunnel-builder worked. 
A buckle and buttons in the stove of his cabin told the 
tale of the trousers that had been burned, and coneern 
ing his reasons for burning these garments Winters told 
contradictory stories. Tle was in San Rafael on his wheel 
the morning after the robbery and spoke of the crime 
at eleven o'clock, though it was net known in San Fran 
cisco until ten. Tle seemed much interested in the erime 
Two days later Winters made a full confession and directed 
the officers to the place where he had hid the gold. 


McKeesport, the Stronghold 
of the Steel Strikers. 


McKeEESportT, PENN., (wo. Vth, 101 MeKeesport, 
a community of fifty thousand people, lives by the grace 
of the United States Steel Corporation. No other city in 
the country, of any size, is se entively dependent upon the 
great steel trust as is this metropolis of the Monongahela 
valley. Not less than fifteen Chousand men resident in 
McKeesport and in its immediate suburbs earn their lis 
Morgan is 
the directing head. Like all mill towns MeKeespert is not 
a@ pretty town. This matters little, as fow Eastern and 


ings in the great mills of which 2 Mierpont 


WHERE THE RED PEPPER TRAIL ENDED AND THE BARS WERE FOUND, 


RECORD—JACK WINTERS TAKES OVER THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GOLD 
BULLION FROM THE SMELTING WORKS NEAR SAN FRANCISCO.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY.” 


Western people know of the existence of this busy manu 
facturing place. Its identity is lost in its proximity to 
its great neighbor, Pittsburg, which overshadows it just 
fifteen miles away to the northwest. But McKeesport is 
a separate municipality, with its own government, and at 
tends to its own affairs in a manner that has been exceed- 
ingly disheartening to many of the Pittsburg politicians in 
the past. 

Naturally the citizens of Melkeesport are interested in 
the great sociological question which has arisen, but they 
do not know that it is a sociological question. Few of 
them know there are such questions. ‘They only know 
that the mills of this city will be shut down and fifteen 
thousand men will be out of employment. They know 
that business is already paralyzed. They know that the 
United States Steel Corporation is to make an effort to 
start the mills and that this means trouble. Mayor Robert 
J. Black has said he will preserve order at any cost, and if 
he fails they know the power of the Sheriff of Alleghany 
county and the National Guard of Pennsylvania is ready 
to back him up. “ The troops will be here in a week” is 
aw common expression about the streets of Melheesport 
te day. 

Mayor Black is the most unique figure of this great 
struggle up to date. Tle has had the temerity to serve 
notice on the billion dollar steel corporation that there 
must be no disorder in this city, and he will take care also 
that the trust occasions none. Tn his famous proclama 
tion issued recently he announced that he would not allow 
the steel company to bring any strike-breakers into 
McKeesport. If any come he will arrest them under the 
suspicious-character aet and give them their choice be 
tween leaving the city or going to the workhouse. Tle will 
not permit residents of the city to make riotous demon 
strations, and he will not permit the steel company to bring 
trouble-makers into the city. This utterance of the 
Mayor's has brought him into prominence throughout the 
country. Newspapers from Maine to California and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf have hammered at him and 
commended him, according to their individual sympathies. 





Dit, MOMENT J. HLACK, MAYOR OF MC KEFSPORT, PENN, 


In sections like that in which MeKeesport is situated 
the man who breaks strikes is an Ishmaelite. Ilis hand is 
against every man and every man’s hand is against him. 
It is bred in the people to despise the strike-breaker, and 
he is ostracised from the society of these sections. This 
is as much owing to the character of the man as it is to the 
fact that he has helped break the strike. The professional 
strike-breaker is usually a man who has no steady em- 
ployment. Tle lives by his wits a large portion of the 
time, and, in times like these, gets a large wage to run the 
risk of stopping a striker’s bullet or a mob'’s missile. When 
the strike is broken he is out and gone. Even the com- 
pany he served in its hour of need has little use for him. 
He will frequently come under the suspicious-character 
vet of Pennsylvania This is the first time this act has 
ever been used for such a purpose as the Mayor threatens 
to use it. It is a remarkably broad law, under which any 
stranger can be taken up in any city in Pennsylvania and 
compelled to give an account of himself. A strike-breaker 
taken up in the streets as a suspicious character would 
have but little show if either the letter or the spirit of this 
act should be applied to his case. It is a choice between 
leaving the city, paying a fine, or going to the workhouse 
for thirty days. 

Mayor Black is a physician, having graduated about 
twenty-five years ago at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Baltimore. Ile stands high in his profession 
and personally is a much respected citizen.  VPolitically 
he is not popular. Tis election was secured after the most 
thrilling political battle in the history of the city, and he 
was elected over his opponent, who was running on a Cit- 
izens’ and Reform ticket, by a majority of one, out of a 
total of over six thousand votes. Ife is nearing the fifty 
mark in age. Tle was born in Tarentum, a little town in 
the Alleghany valley, near Pittsburg. Immediately after 
his graduation he cane to MeKeesport and began practie- 
ing medicine, and has remained steadily at his profession 
ever since, As a politician he is generally regarded as the 
best in the city, and previous to his election to the mayor- 
alty he served several terms in the city councils and earned 
the confidence of his constituents for his fairness and his 
ability as a fighter. When he says he is going to do a 
thing that is the thing that is going to be done. 

Just now the strikers from this city are hurrying back 
from their vacations. While the trust officials have been 
worrying over the outlook for dividends, the strikers have 
heen taking things easy in camp, at the Pan-American, at 
the seashore, and dozens of other resorts. Camping is the 
favorite means of killing time, and dozens of camps have 
been established all along the Monongahela river bank and 
up along the Youghiogheny, where the first high hills of the 
Blue Ridge range bend down to listen to the purling of 
that wild mountain stream. Since the strike began, July 
13th, the men in the Wood mills at MeKeesport and in 
dozens of other mills shut down by the strike have been 
hunting cool spots under canvas, and they care not how 
soon the strike is settled, just so it does not come until 
the weather moderates and makes it possible to work in the 
mills without suffering from heat prostration. 

The National Tube Works of MceKeesport—and by this 
is meant all the departments of the National Tube Com- 
pany in that city -is probably the largest industrial estab- 
lishment in the United States. It employs between nine 
and ten thousand workmen, and the sight at quitting- 
time in the evening is a moving picture which it is worth 
traveling a long distance to see. Through a narrow en- 
trance, where every man must deposit his check at the 
check office if he wishes to be credited with a day’s labor, 
they come pouring out by the thousand. Two minutes 
after the whistle sounds the release from the day of toil, 
Locust street, the entrance to the mill, is filled with a 
grimy crowd of workmen, all hurrving home. -McKeesport 
has a good class of workmen. There are more property 
owners in and about the city of McKeesport, in proportion 
to its size, than in any other city in Alleghany county and 
perhaps in the country. Almost one-half the men in the 
town are owners of their own homes. 

rep TL. Lone. 
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A Performance Not for the Public 
Rehearsing a New Play. 


‘** Lapres ! ladies! LADIES ! 

A man of medium size, in a shirt-waist and wielding a little 
baton, shouted to the thirty-six young women who were buzz 
ing like a swarm of bees in front of him. Some kept on talk 
ing, others chewed gum in obedient silence, and a few—they 
were new—looked up as if the schoolmaster had summoned 
them for punishment. 

They had come to the theatre singly and in couples, and 
scmetimes escorted by the young men who formed the outer 
circle of the chorus. There was a free spirit of comradeship 
everywhere, and the talk rapidly surveyed the summer rest 
and anticipated the season's success, when it was interrupted by 
the musical director, who had before him the hard task of drill- 
ing these happy-go-lucky people into order and harmony. 
Those who see the chorus from the other side of the footlights 
cannot have the slightest idea of the trouble, patience, and lan 
guage expended upon the work of getting them into the move 
ment and spirit of the performance, The director is not cele 
brated for the elegance of his vocabulary, but he certainly is 
an expert in being able to talk in several directions at once, 
He runs the whole gamut of persuasion, exhortation and im 
precation, and the barder his words the more the girls try to 
seem as if they did not mind 

** We are not here for conversation this afternoon,” he says. 
**We are here to work. We are going to produce a play, and 
you're to be paid for taking part in it. I am to try to show 
you what to do, and I should be very grateful if you would let 
Now, this march - 
The thirty 
six women are divided into squads, and each party sings some 


me have a large part of your attention. 
And then he goes on to say what is to be done 


kind of a song, the whole thing ending, of course, in a general 
participation. But with the music there must be constant ac 
tion, so that the stage picture will have no monotony at any 
moment of its continuance. A bevy of girls trot before the 
director and try to sing their part. A frown with a furrow as 
deep asa ripple on a lake corrugates the brow of the leader, 
and with a movement of impatience he orders the stout gentle- 
man, who is pounding the piano, to stop. 

** Ladies,” he says, “ you probably have voices, Don’t be 
afraid of them, This is not music you are trying to sing at this 
part of the performance ; it’s noise, and we want you to shout 
it out so that everybody in the theatre can hear you. Now!” 

The stout man thumps the keys, the director wields his 
baton, and the girls bend forward and shout for all they are 
worth. 

‘That is better,” he says, and, before any one knows it, an 
other squad is trotting to the front, and the director nervattly 
exclaims : Youll be called when 
you're wanted. It’s all right to be on time, but don’t be too far 


“Get back there, please. 


ahead of yourselves. Once more,” he adds, and the squad in 
front of him try again, with better results. This goes on, not 
only for minutes, but for hours and for days, It takes time 
and experience and nervous energy to get a chorus into shape, 

The theatre where all this occurred was the Broadway, It 
was a peculiarly cheerless-looking place, All the seats were 
covered by canvas, the scenery was piled around the stage, car 
penters were busy hammering in every direction, and the entire 
appearance of the place was that of a big barn being used for 
storage purposes. It was ludicrously different from the brill 
iant and magnificent play-house that the public will see later 
in the season, when the Klaw & Erlanger Comedy Company 
begins its work. 

It is conceded that one of the most difficult and most success- 


ful pieces of stage work was ‘* Ben Hur,” which was staged by 
Ben Teal, who has a reputation all over the country for his pro 
ductions. In reply to a question he said; ‘ Naturally, you 
would think that ‘ Ben Hur’ would offer the most difficulties, 
but there is where you are greatly mistaken. That was the 
It built itself with 
steadily-mounting climaxes from the rise of the curtain to the 


most majestic story of life and history. 


end of the last act, The stage manager bad everything to go on, 
There was inspiration in the theme ; there was an abundance 
of material in the play, and while it required experience and 
skill, yet there was a certain helpfulness in the subject which 
modified many of the natural difficulties. Now, in such a play 
as‘ The Rogers Brothers in Washington’ I find my hardest toil. 
Why? In a successful farce-comedy you have, in a way, to build 
practically everything out of almost nothing. In the nature of 
the case, you cannot have any plot that amounts to much. You 
have little cumulative interest. You have simply got to make 
it, and you must be very careful lest the things you introduce 
to carry along the action grate harshly upon the general scheme 
of the performance, That is why I am obliged to begin the 
preparations for a play like this about eight months ahead of 
the date of its production. Of course the actual staging does 
not begin at that time, but it takes weeks and months to think 
out the novelties and to plan the scope of such a performance as 
will draw the people and last successfully through a season, 

“Then,” added Mr, Teal, ‘there are consultations with the 
playwright, and a general union of effort all along the line. 
W ben the summer comes the people are to be selected, and that 
in itself is a work which requires a great deal of previous ex- 
perience. We have at our command from 1,000 to 1,500 people 
whose services we can secure, That brings forth an interesting 
point. Chorus girls who would suit a farce admirably would not 
do for some of the comic operas. You must place your people 
where they will produce the effect that you want, and for this 
you must have certain merits. Having secured the cast, then 
the work of rehearsal begins. They must learn their parts, the 
choruses must be diligently trained, and, finally, about a month 
ahead of the opening performance, you have the entire company 
assembled for the first full rehearsal. There is constant work, 
constant change, until the great event of the opening night, and 
[assure you that all this requires strenuous toil and unlimited 
patience. You are always trying to do better, and every mem- 
ber of the company looks to the director for suggestion and 
advice.” 

** And the cost of it?” 

‘* Well, I can best illustrate this by the statement that one of 
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the marches which I am putting on now will cost more than 
an entire farce-comedy did ten years ago. Perhaps a better 
illustration is that where the old farce-comedy carried less than 
a dozen people, we will have in this production between 80 and 
100. But the rehearsal will soon begin, and suppose we see what 
is going on.” 

It was different from the scene when the chorus was being 
drilled into its songs and dances, There were many more people 
on the stage. The theatre itself had the same lonesome look, and 
the streak of sunshine that streamed down through the flies 
looked as if it did not belong there. The energetic gentleman at 
the piano was at his task. The musical director had his baton, 
and Mr. Teal, in shirt- waist and holding the book of the play, was 
standing in front commanding bis small army of players. His 
word was law. Star as well as chorus girl obeyed it promptly and 
implicitly. He was seldom satisfied with anything. He wanted 
more movement in the dance, more action in the song, and larger 
activity everywhere. The player who tried to stand still got 
very little rest, for Mr, Teal’s quick eye soon detected the quies- 
cence and called the guilty one to account, 

‘T want you to understand that there is nothing more 
tyrannical in the theatre than the human eye, It demands that 
something be going on all the time. And nomember of the com 
pany must forget for a single instant that he or she is a part of 
the performance. Remember, the hardest thing to do is to do 
something while seeming to stand still, but you can do it and it 
must be done in this show,” explained Mr. Teal, 

With a movement as quick as the dash of a cat for a tres- 
passing mouse, Mr. Teal jumped forward and exclaimed to a 
bevy of the chorus, ‘‘ This is the way you should do.” The effect 
was electrical, and the act of the chorus was as different from 
the former languor as anything could possibly be, It was as if 
he had dosed each one of them with an entire bottle of ginger. 
They awoke to their duty, and it seemed that nothing better 
could reasonably be expected of them. But Mr. Teal was not 
He made them try again, and then again, until the 
lesson was drilled into them almost to a point of exhaustion. 


satisfied. 


With the principals he was still more merciless. He made 
them repeat their dances, improve their marches, and do any 
number of things which they had probably never thought of 
when reading their parts. When all the people were on the 
stage he was the martinet with the eagle eye shouting his com 
mands with little economy of language, and with expletives 
that ripped out like bullets. It was interesting to note how all 
this affected the performance, To the layman the whole thing 
seemed to have but one logical conclusion, and that was a riot, 
with the stage director as the chief victim. But they took it 
all as a matter of course. If they got angry they hid their 
emotions beneath smiles, 

” said one curt young lady, ‘‘ for we 
It was *‘ Ben” when they 


‘*Oh, we don’t mind it, 
know ‘Ben’ knows his business.” 
spoke of him among themselves, but it was Mr, Teal, with an 
accent on the Mister, when they addressed the autocrat. So it 
went for hour after hour until everybody was hungry for din- 
ner, and then when the rebearsal was over light-hearted laugh- 
ter rang through the solemn building. 

Putting on a farce is a serious business, and when one beheld 
the pains and efforts necessary to work up what will be a roar 
from the audience several weeks later it was easy to understand 
that a stage laugh is a very solemn undertaking. At the same 
time there was a vast deal of humor in the rehearsal, although 
it failed to clicit even a smile from a small, elegantly-dressed 
young man, who stood far back on the stage and moved only to 
dodge the camera, He was Mr, John J. MeNally, who for 
twenty years bas been writing much of the funniest matter seen 
upon the stage, and who is one of the prosperous property own 
ers of Boston and still the dramatic editor of the Boston /lerald, 
Mr. McNally said rather quietly that of all the hard things in 
life the most wearing cn the spirit was sitting in a dark corner 
and trying to think out something funny for a farce-comedy. 

Even more amusing than the rehearsal was the taking of the 
photographs, and the comments, especially with the chorus, 
upon their respective attractions as contributing to the effect- 
iveness of a group picture. It was easy to see why actors and 
actresses take such good photographs. They do as a photogra- 
pher directs, even if it means posing for a dance in an attitude 
that would seem to require little less than a miracle to sustain 
it long enough for the picture 

During the month of August more than a hundred plays were 
in course of rehearsal in New York. Thousands of actors and 
actresses returned from their vacations for the hard work, and 
from now until summer comes again they will lead the life of 
the stage, except, of course, in some cases where the usual fail- 
ures upset their plans, 

It is a life of toil in which the rewards are not many, but in 
spite of that, for everyone who gets upon the stage to-day there 
are at least a dozen who apply for places, however humble they 
may be, And this leads tothe fact that the choruses of the 
stage are of a higher class than formerly. They include many 
women of good birth, and not a few of excellent musical educa 
tion, who hope by beginning at the lower round to climb the lad- 
der of fame. A few do, but the great majority never win even 
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a mention in the cast, 


Arrival of the Cup=-challenger. 


Sir THOMAS Lipton may well feel that his chance * to 
lift the cup” has come, if the favorable impressions cre- 
ated by the challenger on this side of the Atlantic since her 
arrival go for anything. The trim Shamrock I1. aroused 
yachting interest to its height when she arrived off Sandy 
Hlook late at night and anchored off Stapleton, Staten 
Island. She covered the 8,769 miles from Gourock, Scot- 
land, to Sandy Ilook in 14 days hours and 45 minutes, 
and she was towed up to New York the following day. 
She made a stop of 24 hours at St. Michael's in the Azores, 
where Sir Thomas Lipton’s steam yacht Hrin, which ac- 
companied the challenger, took on coal, so that the actual 
time of the voyage was 15 days 18 hours. The best day’s 
run was 287 knots. Only on one day of her voyage was 
rough weather encountered and then two topsails were 
blown away, although the Irish boat behaved splendidly. 

Thirty-nine men came over in the challenger, The other 





members of her racing crew, which numbers fifty men, 
Dr. Mackay, Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s fleet surgeon, and Cochran, the rigger, were also on 
that yacht. The Shamrock’s racing spars bad arrived previ 
ously on the steamer Astoria. They are the largest ever 
placed on a single sticker. The mast from deck to truck 
measures 148 feet, and the boom measures 112 feet. The 
total sail spread is 14,045 square feet. The floor of the 
Brooklyn Bridge is 135 feet high at the centre, from which 


were on board the Hrin. 


an idea may be obtained of the challenger’s enormous 
power, 


Immense Crowds to See the Races. 


IN many respects Buffalo is duplicating the experiences 
of Chicago. The Pan-American is like the World’s Fair 
in having its great crowds in the latter half of its exist- 
ence, But in certain things Buffalo is distancing Chicago, 
and in none of them is the contrast greater than in the 
magnificent stadium which was erected for American 
sports. It is one of those really big achievements which 
must be seen to be adequately appreciated. 

One fact is of particular interest and value. Much has 
heen written about the decline of wheeling, when, as a 
matter of fact, the bicycle was never as popular as it is to- 
day. To prove this in the most convincing way possible 
we print a photograph of a wonderful crowd assembled to 
witness bicycle races. If interest in the wheel were dying 
out, not one-tenth of the people would be there. As a 
matter of fact, our illustration shows only a part of the 
crowd, The bicycle will be very much at the front in the 
twentieth century. 

The canoe is to the water, in a popular sense, what the 
bicyele is to the land, and the thousands regard the canoe 
race with intense interest, for they recognize in it the test 
of muscle, manhood and skill. 


Little Stories of Big Men. 


Junge WILLIAM 2. WittrkHouse, one of the most genial 
and popular imembers of the Maine bench, has recently 
been telling a reporter of the Lewiston Journal some good 
stories of his early experiences as a dispenser of justice. 
“T once drove,” he says, “across the country from Ma- 
chias to Cherryfield at the close of the court. It was a 
hitter cold night in January, and I was nearly frozen 
when TI reached Cherryfield and drove up to the hotel kept 
by the famous Barney McGouldric. As I was trying to 
thaw out over the open fire, Barney came in and said to 
me: * Judge, do you think it would be wrong for a man 
who had been riding such a night as this to take a drop 
of punch if | should mix it?’ 

“T told him that T hardly thought it would be a heinous 
offence, if he wanted to do so, but for myself, I did not 
care to thaw out in that way. 

“*'Then you take no offence,’ said Barney. 

“*QOh, certainly not, certainly not,’ | replied. 

“Then IT thought I would question him a= bit, and 
asked: * Barney, how long have you kept hotel?’ 

“* Fifty years,’ he replied. 

“* During that time you must have asked a great many 
men that punch question on cold and bitter nights.’ 

“*'That IT have,’ came back the answer. 

“*And during those fifty years with their bleak win- 
ters, how many men ever felt insulted at being asked if 
they would take some punch on nights like these?’ 

** Only two.’ 

“* Who were they, Barney?’ 

“* Judge Peters and Senator Ilale!’” 


Some of the stories told concerning the sudden fortunes 
acquired down in the new oil fields of Texas make like 
tales of old California and the new gold diggings in the 
Neither of 
these so-called El Dorados, for example, has ever fur- 


Klondike tame and weak in the comparison. 


nished an individual who grew up from a poor man to a 
multi-millionaire in the astonishing fashion of Mr. D. R. 
Beatty, formerly of Galveston. Beatty happened to be 
in the Galveston News office on the day that the news 


of the great Lucas “ gusher” came in over the wires. 


The story made him jump. Ilis total cash assets at the 
time amounted to $20, and he had nothing beyond that. 
But he started for Beaumont on the next train, deter- 
mnined to try his luck anyway, come what would. When 
he had planted his feet in the oil district, he had half 
of his original capital left, $10. With this he managed, 
by shrewd dickering and the putting up of not a little 
“bluff,” to secure an option on ten acres of oil land from 
a young farmer. It was a fine play, and Beatty held 
the winning card. The land proved to be loaded up with 
the richest kind of oil veins, and before many weeks 
Beatty had a well in operation which he sold for $1,250,- 
OOO, Other finds and investments added to the pile, and 
now Mr. Beatty's possessions are rated at a valuation of 
$20,000,000, and the end is not yet. 


Dr. Robert Koch, the eminent bacteriologist, is a man 
of versatile gifts and an eloquent speaker in his own 
tongue, but his knowledge of Ienglish is imperfect, and 
when he attempts to make a public speech in that lan- 
guage he is not at ease. At a banquet given in his honor 
in London during the session of the recent Tuberculosis 
Congress, it was with some difficulty that he could be per- 
suaded to say a few words in English. When he did speak 
he contented himself with briefly and simply thanking 
those present for the honor they did him, which he said he 
felt very much. It was at this banquet that Dr. Koch was 
initiated into the mystery of the loving cup. Tle was at 
sea in removing the cover from it, and still more so when 
he came to use it. But he had willing instructors on 
either side, and finally, in contravention to all those theo- 
ries of infection so dear to the medical profession, he put 
his lips to the vessel which was to be used in turn by the’ 
remainder of the company. 
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“* F.,” Canton: 
for investment. 

*D.,” Pittsfield, 
stock you mention. 

“A Regular Reader,’’ Newport, R. I.: [do not advise its purchase, 
Anonymous communications are not answered. 

“@..” Los Angeles, Cal: [think so. (2) Chicago. Indianapolis and 
Louisville common, and Toledo, St. Louis and Western preferred, are 
also good speculative stocks if bought on reactions, 

- ” Frederick, Md.: The concern has no rating. and, so far as I 
am able to discover, the stock has little or’ no value. T have con- 
stantly advised against the purchase of these wildcat oil concerns, 

“C ,.” Wichita, Kan.: It is difficult to interest Eastern capital ina 
small venture of the kind you suggest. It is felt that if the oppor- 
tunity is a good one and only a few thousand dollars are needed, it 
should readily be supplis d at home 

“K..” Decatur, Ih: Yes. (2) None of them is rated among the 
best, and one or the concerns you mention has just been brought into 
court on the complaint of a customer that the latter was unfairly 
treated, (3) Have Ls ey to do with them. 

{.,"" Newark, N. J.: Jowa Central would be a very valuable ac- 
quisition for some of the Western lines, and its eventual consolidation 
with them is expected, The bad condition of the crops, however, has 
not helped the outlook of the road, and at prevailing prices lam not 
advi ing its purchase 

*W.,” Syracuse: I have repeatedly stated my opinion of Western 
Union, Its enormous capitalization, and the fact that it is subject to 
competition and is largely dependent on contracts with railroads for 
the maintenance of its enormous business, tend to lessen the invest- 
ment demand for the shares 

*W.,” Patchogue, L. L: 


On reactions, I think well of Amalgamated Copper 


Mass.: I do not advise the purchase of the oil 


’ 


The San Antonio and Aransas Pass 4s are 
guarantee 4, principle and interest, by the Southern Pacific Railway, 
and look reasonable at prevailing prices, (2) Colorado and Southern 
common sold last year as low as 5. It has had a generous advance. 
The belief that it may be absorbed by one of the leading “Western 
systems has made it a speculative favorite 

= » G.,” Augusta, Ga.: There was A railroad of that name 
which went into the hands of a receiver some years ago, The stock 
is worthless. (2) The feeling of investors is favorable toward the 
Central of Georgia first income bonds, because of the decided in- 
crease in the earnings of the road. They have had a considerable ad 
vance, but on reactions many are buying them, both for speculation 
and investment. 

Watertown, N. Y.: The first mining company you mention I 
am unable to identify. (2) The Greene Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany has a large property, and is pushing its work forward, smelting 
a good deal of ore and producing considerable copper. It has just 
increased its capital stock, and apparently insiders are making a 
movement to advance the price of the shares, I believe the company 
has merit, but Ido not regard it asa permanent investment. 

*R.,° Wheeling, W. Va.: Chesapeake and Ohio is in strong hands. 
It sold ayear ago as low as 24. It has hada very decided advance, and 
yet, like other stocks which are controlled by a few men, it may be 
still further advanced, Its earnings are large, but hardly justify the 
expectation of generous dividends. I would take a profit at a favor 
able opportunity. (2) On sharp breaks in the market, good specula- 
tive opportunities should be found in Long Island Railroad, in the 
dividend-paying coal stocks, in the preferred shares of the Monon and 
Clover Leaf systems and in United States Express. 

* Anxiety.”’ Boston, Mass.: The tendency to strikes will manifest 
itself decidedly if wages are severely reduced. The proposed cut of 
15 per cent. in the Fall River cotton mills, affecting 30.000 operatives, 
is significant of the depression iff one great line of industry. I am 
inclined to believe that we have touched the crest of the wave of 
prosperity. The crop situation, the proposed agitation of the tariff 
by Congress, the probabilities of diminished exports, because of 
trade depression abroad, which is reducing the prices of foreign com- 
mocities to a very low level, are all unfavorable indications. 

*R.,” Buffalo, N It is true that some Western roads are cut- 
ting rates. All are making an earnest effort to maintain earnings, 
and the competition is becoming so acute that in many instances 
rates are freely cut. (2) The effort to impose a tax of $100,000 upon 
the United States Steel Corporation. under the Ohio tax laws, is but 
one of many signs of a rising antagonism to trust corporations in 
the West and South. This must be reckoned with as a serious fac- 
tor. (3) The Government estimates of the corn crop are generally 
regarded as too low. Many believe that the crop will ultimately be 
shown to be nearer 1,500,000,000 than 1.100,000,000 bushels. 

‘.N..’? Worcester, Mass.: The final settlement of the Amal- 
gamated Copper litigation, which everybody thinks must eventually 
come, would no doubt remove the most serious obstacle to an ad- 
vance in that stock. It would not be surprising if it were settled be 
fore the close of the year. (2) The immediate future of United States 
Steel hinges on the outcome of the strike Few doubt that it will win, 
and if it does it will be obliged to win before much time has elapsed. 
A decided victory will give the stock a sharp advance, and 45 for the 
common —_—_ not be an extraordinary price under such circum- 
stances. (3) I do not advise purchases of any of the shares until 
market « sonditi ions are more se *ttled. 

* Bath, Me.: Baltimore and Ohio preferred ought to rank 
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with Union Pacific preferred, though it sells at a lower price, (2) 
Pennsylvania is regarded as an excellent investment. I hardly look 
for an increase in its dividend very soon, though it has been talked 
of. The last semi-annual dividend of 244 per cent. was paid May 31st, 
I think New York Central offers a better permanent investment than 
Pennsylvania. (3) Osceola Copper has had quite an advance since 
January. It bas an excellent aud extensive copper territory, has re- 
cently built new mills, and ought to be able to pay dividends regular- 
ly, unless the price of copper continues to decline. There has been 
talk of its absorption by the Amalgamated Copper 

**Clerk,’’ Helena, Mont.: The appointment of a receiver for the 
General Carriage Company, with a capital of $20,000,000, narks the 
end of another speculative craze which has cost a great many in 
dividuals a lot of money. The introduction of the automobile into 
public use was immediately followed by the organization of horseless- 
carriage companies with enormous capitalizations which were offered 
at nominal figures to a confiding public, just as the stock of several 
wireless telegraph companies is now being offered, though this new 
invention is still commercially undeveloped, and just as any number 
of wildeat oil, copper. gold, and silver mining companies have been 
and will continue to be floated. The propensity to gamble is by no 
means limited to the patrons of faro, poker, and roulette. 

’’ Nashville, Ky,: Louisville and Nashville earned a million 
onl a half surplus, after the payment of its dividends, during the 
past fiscal year, or about the same surplus as it had the preceding 
year, (2) Four per cent. has been paid for one year on Reading first 
referred. If, during the current year, 4 per cent. is earned and 
paid, the second preferred will be entitled to retirement on the basis 
of an exchange of half a share of common and half ashare of first 
preferred four each share of second preferred. If the coal combina- 
tion holds, the Reading issues offer good op portunities for specula- 
tion. (3) Competition with the American Tin Plate Company, a con- 
stituent of the United States Steel Corporation, is being organized in 
Pittsburg by residents of that city, who retired from the steel busi- 
hess when the trust was formed. They propose to erect a plant 
larger than any of the tin-plate plants owned by the trust. 

“R..” Oakland, Cal.: Inclosure received for subscription. (2 
The failure of the broker you refer to was exactly what might have 
been expected, and if you had read the warnings in my column, di- 
rected against all the advisory syndicates, you would have saved your 
money. Lunderstand there are little or no assets. Address the as- 
signee of the firm and your letter will reach him. (3) Neither party 
has a high rating. (4) Thee oalers, Wabash preferred and Tennessee 
Coal and Iron, on breaks, are being bought for short turns. The an- 
thracite combination is expected to help the coalers. The Pittsburg 
extension, and the rumors of the purchase or control by the Pennsyl- 
vania, of its Eastern lines, are helping Wabash, and the disposition of 
the United States Steel Corporation to move its plants toward the 
South to escape labor troubles is tk rumors about its con 
trol of Tennessee Coal and Iron. (5) E.H. Norton & Co., 33 Wall 
Street, issue a ee quotation guide lt h as you speak of. 

“KE. J.,”’ South Bend, Ind.: Subscription received with thanks. (2) 
No recent report of the earnings of American Smelting is at hand. I 
am told that it is earning sufficient to pay dividends on the common 
as well as the preferred, and that its position is constantly being 
strengthened. If you buy additional stock on reactions you will 
probably sell your common at a profit eventually. (3) Among the 
dividend-paying industrials of the better class that are selling at a 
fair price are American Ice preferred, American Chicle, common 
and preferred, American Locomotive preferred, Amalgamated Cop 
per, Diamond Match, Glucose Sugar, common and preferred, Inter- 
national Paper preferred, National Lead preferred, National Salt 
preferred, Pressedseel Car preferred, Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
preferred, and United States Leather preferred. It is impossible to 
name the prices at which these can best be bought. Everything de- 
vends upon market conditions, (4) I have constantly said that 
[oothe ‘+r common has little value except from the speculative stand- 
point. The preferred is on a different plane, and is a fair investment. 
T.,” Boston: Not under existing circumstances. (2) The miar- 
ket wil not move upward with any strength until the strike situation 
is more nearly settled. (3) The worst of the crop news has now ap- 
parently been revealed, The hope of the leaders has been in a large 
short interest, but Western operators who have been selling the mar- 
ket short so successfully have covered quickly on each reaction, and 
up to date are winners, (4) While the most depressing reports were 
being circulated regarding competition in the sugar industry, indica- 
tions pointed to the purchase of the stock by insiders, and they were 
advising their friends to buy. It is a treacherous stock in which to 
deal. One report has it that President Havemeyer is to retire, and 
that Standard Oil interests are to control. It is impossible for an 
outsider to get at the real truth. A promise of increased dividends 
would no doubt be the most important factor in the advance of the 
stock, especially if it were accompanied with a change in control or 
the consolidation of sugar interests. (5) The new issue of sugar 
stock ought to lead to a decline rather than an advance in present 
prices. (6) Yes. (7) It is too early to expect a bull market. Condi- 
tions are too unsettled, The labor strike, the money question, and 
the power of the railroads to maintain their earnings are still impor- 
tant factors, even with the crop situation more generally and fully 
understood, (8) Heavy transactions on the market, with a general 
rise in prices, would indicate the beginning of an upward movement, 
(%) Until the Amalgamated Copper Company's litigation is settled, 
and the peasons for the issue of the new stock of American Sugar are 
nade more clear, a decided rise in these securities is hardly to be ex 
pected, though the friends of both continue to be very bullish. (10) I 
doubt it. jasees. 
New York, 


August 14th, 1901. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


A READER tells “The Hermit” 
perience with a fraternal order. 


his story of an ex- 
Ile finds that it has been 
others. Ie is now 
forty 
that promised him insurance benefits 


the experience of a good 
years old. At 


of a fraternal order 


Inany over 


sixty the age of he became a member 


at very low cost. The promise was kept for a few years. 


Then the death rate of the members began to increase, the 


assessments were increased, and now my correspondent 


says there is question as to the solvency of the society. 


Ile has sought to obtain life insurance in one of the strong 


old-line companies, but is not regarded as a good risk. He 
that if he had spent the 


money for an old-line policy that he 


figures out same amount of 
has wasted with the 
benefit order he would have had a policy worth at least 
a thousand dollars. This is a warning to young men whe 
desire life insurance to seek it in the 
may little 
cheapest in the end. 


regular channels. It 
the outset, but it will be the 
A policy in an old-line company al- 
and the 


cost a more at 


ways has a value, longer it is carried the 


valuable it 


nore 


becomes. On the other hand, membership in 


is liable to be of less value 
liability of the as the 


disabilities and the ages of his fellow-members increase. 


a beneficial order from year to 


year, because the holder increases 


* Worker,” Camden, N. J.: For the kind of insurance 
think the Prudential offers you a first-rate policy. 
strong and prosperous. 

*P..’ Montreal, Canada: A policy in the New York — is en- 
tirely safe. It has assets in Canada de posited with the Canadian 
government and trustees, for the special protection of its Canadian 
policy-holders, Its total assets in Canada are nearly $6,000,000, (2) 
Yes, in ither of ~~ ompanies., They are all among the best. 

“§.,°’ Oakland, Cal.: The National Life, of Vermont. is a sound, 
old-line company, but not one of the largest A year or 80 ago the 
insurance department reduced the valuation of some of its mort- 
gages and real estate, as it had made unprotitable loans in the West, 
but this did not in any way affect its stability or solvency. (2) Not 
any larger than other and greater companies, like the Equitable, the 
New York Life, and the Mutual Life 

“TZ, B.,° St. Louis: The new business by the Equitable alone in 
the State of New York last year was over $50.000,000. This is con- 
siderably more than four times the business of the fraternal order 
which you think is strong and great. The amount of assurance in 
force reported by such companies as the Equitable, the New York 
Life, the Mutual Life, the Prudential, the Provident Savings, and a 
score of others that could be named, would, if compared with that 
of your fraternal order, make the latter look almost like zero. (2) 
I cannot give you all the figures. They would require too much 
space. Ask any agent of an old-line company for them. Most of the 


reports are in print. 


you seek, I 
The company is 
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LEAVING GOUROCK BAY, FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 27TH, 


“SHAMROCK IIL.” CROSSES THE 


ATLANTIC IN SIXTEEN 


ARRIVING IN NEW 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR * LESLIE’S WEEKLY.”—[SEE PAGE 170.] 
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A GREAT CROWD WATCHING DR. FRANK I 


MILLER CULTING THE 


ALLIGATORS CORNS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF DR. W. T. HORNADAY 



































PLACING THE SACK TO BLINDFOLD THE PATIENT. 
REMARKABLE OPERATION ON A THIRTEEN-FOOT ALLIGATOR IN THE BRONX PARK ZOO,—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY ” 
BY OvR SPECIAL ArtIsT, RK, L. DunN.—(SeE Pace 174.] 


INJECTING THE COCAINE INTO A CORN. 
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STRIKERS AT MC KEESPORT, THE STORM CENTRE OF THE LABOR TROUBLE-— 


THEY ARE WATCHING TUBE WORKERS GOING TO WORK. 
THE GREAT STRIKL OF THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION, 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LESLIE’S WEEKLY.”—[SEE PaGE 169,] 









































THE AMERICAN YACHT ‘‘ CADILLAC.” THE VICTORIOUS YACHT ‘ INVADER.” 


CANADA WINS BACK THE CANADA CUP AND THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE LAKES. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY THE ENGINEERING PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY.—[SEE PAGE 174.] 
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TENS OF THOL SANDS AT THE BICYCLE RACES IN THE STADIUM. CROWDS WATCHING PREPARAT.ONS FOR THE CANOE RACES, 


IV VENSE THRONGS WITNESS THE POPULAR SPORTS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 
RAPHED FOR “ LESLIE'S WEEKLY,’—COPYRIGHTED, 1901, BY C, D,.ARNOLD.—(SEE PaGE 170,] 
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MR. DANIELS 


TELLS HOW THE WOMAN 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


WITH 


TWINS CAN SEE THE ‘*‘ RAINBOW CITY.”’ 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY receives every day letters from all parts 
if the world asking about the cost of seeing the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, Never in the history of the country 
were so many people able to take trips as this year, and thou 
sands who have not traveled extensively are naturally anxious 
to get as much for their money as possible. The best time for 
seeing the exposition still remains, and in order that the in 
quiries might be answered by the most competent authority, 
a request was sent to Mr. George H. Daniels, the general pas 
senger agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Rail 
road, that he tell the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY what has 
been and is being done for the accommodation of the visitors, 
and to add something about the latest evolution in the com 
forts and conveniences of travel. Mr. Daniels is at the head 
of the passenger department of the road that is carrying about 
sixty per cent, of the exposition travel from in and about New 
York ; be bas his agents and representatives practically every 
where, and in addition to all that, be is himself the originator 
of some of the new ideas recently inaugurated, one of them 
being the ** Empire kitchens,” to which he refers in his article, 
which follows : 

There has never been an exposition for which the arrange 
ments for handling the passenger traflic were so thoroughly 
made as those planned 
for the visitors to the 
Pan-American Exposi 
tion at Buffalo. In order 
to appreciate what has 
been done we must un 
derstand the very great 
advances that have been 
made in the passenger 
work of the modern rail 
road, The time when 
hundreds of people were 
packed on trains, bur 
ried through, and then 
unloaded at the destina 
tion point aud left to 
Ss li ift for themselves 
passed many years ago, 
Now the traveler is the 


AN 





guest of the railroad, 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL 
PASSENGER AGENT, NEW 
YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD, 


Of course he pays for the 
service, but in no other 
place or business does he 
receive so much return 
in so many ways for his money, The traveler himself bas 
grown beyond the old way of doing things and is willing to 
pay for comforts. It has been better for the railroads, because 
they are able to give satisfaction. In many of the former fairs 
and large meetings in the United States there was cut rate com 
petition, which crowded many of the trains, with the result 
that everybody was unhappy, the excursionists saved no money, 
and the railroads made none. In the rates for the Buffalo ex 
position the lines are giving high-grade service at a small profit 
to themselves, and the traveler can buy his ticket with the 
knowledge that he is going to be well treated and that be will 
return home with a deep sense of gratification aud without any 
serious deficit in his finances, 

Do not gather from thi. that the rates on any of the roads 
are high. They are all even lower than the usual summer av 
erage, while the returns in the way of speed, cars, and general 
service are far above the ordinary, and are the best that can 
be found in any part of the world, and far better than were 
ever known in any previous exposition, So that when the ed 
itor asked me if a trip can be made to Buffalo and return, in 
cluding the costs of food and shelter and seeing the exposition, 
for a reasonable sum, I have no difficulty in replying very posi 
tively in the affirmative. I yo further and say that never bas 
a traveler been able to get more for his investment than he can 
in the trip to Bulfalo. 

So much for the cost. Now for the comforts and conven 
iences. The editor proposes a lady and two children as a test 
case to illustrate what is being done every day. For the sake 
of the lady I hope the children are not too young, but it really 
makes no difference to us if they are twins. I hope, too, that 
she bas not too many satchels and bundles, but again those 
details are not so very important. She has not traveled much: 
her funds are limited, and she is probably afraid of getting 
lost. This is the way we treat her case. She applies at one of 
our bureaus of information in New York City. She finds a 
lady in waiting, and she states just what she wants. If she bas 
a day or even a few hours before the train starts for Buffalo 
the lady attendant will arrange for her tickets and engage her 
accommodations in Buffalo. Just here let me say that any 
railroad company with Buffalo connections will supply on ap 
plication a list of lodging- and boarding-places, The Pan-Amer- 
ican official bureau of information has published a list of houses 
in which the charge is from fifty cents for lodging and upward, 
We will be glad to send our own list to any one who asks for it. 
The prices are printed and the houses have been properly inves- 
tigated, so that there may be no doubt about their respectabil- 
ity and good character. 

But to return to the lady passenger and her two hopefuls. 
After they get their tickets they will take a street-car or an 
evated train for the Grand Central Station. As she alights 
ihe sees a uniformed attendant who will help her with the 
satchels and bundles, and even with the twins — that is, of 
‘ourse, if they are twins—and will conduct her to the train, 
ind a seat for her, and make her as comfortable as if she were 
in her own Lome. I will take it for granted that she is on the 
special train which we have established for the exposition 
travel, leaving New York at 9:20 in the morning and giving 

z 5 
the daylight ride to Buffalo. On this train the tickets at nine 
dollars for the round trip are available. 

The food question, which is important, especially for the 


twins—that is, of course, if they are twins—need cause her no 


uneasiness. ‘Two hours after the train leaves New York there 
is a stop of ten minutes at Poughkeepsie, where an excellent 
restaurant has everything that even twins could desire. ‘Two 
hours after that, at Albany there is another restaurant, and if 
the lady does not wish to leave the train she can purchase of 
the boy who comes through the car a combination lunch neatly 
put up in a box, for twenty-five cents. ‘Two hours after that, 
if the fine air of New York travel puts another edge on the ap 
petite, as it usually does—especially with twins—more food can 
be purchased at Utica, and less than two hours after that the 
restaurant at Syracuse will be ready to remove any lingering 
dangers of starvation, and if dessert or anything else is re- 
quired later, Rochester will supply it. When the travelers 
arrive in Buffalo there will be attendants to help them with 
their baggage, to direct them to their boarding places, and to 
give them advice us tu the best ways of reaching the exposition 
grounds. At any time during their stay they are welcome to 
the practical services in the way of direction and information 
which are always available at railroad offices and bureaus of 
information 

The travelers who pay bigher rates of course get more in re 
turn. There is a round-trip rate from New York at $14.75 
which is good for fifteen days and is honored on all trains ex 
cept two, The highest rate is seventeen dollars, which is good 
until November 80th and is honored on all the trains, Of 
course, in both of these higher rates the Pullinan charges are 
extra, ITmention New York rates, but the facts apply to prac- 
tically all points and all the lines 

We always cite the [xmpire State Express as the finest 
achievement in railroad travel, and the United States govern 
ment has complimented it by using it as the illustration on the 
exposition stamp. In order to make its wonderful schedule 
this train bas to maintain an average of fifty-three and one 
third miles per hour. To attach a dining-car to it would be to 
handicap it, and for this reason we have introduced what we 
call the ** Empire kitchen” in one end of the coach, and instead 
of feeding passengers with the canned things so familiar to 
those who have to depend upon the usual buffets, we can give 
them steaks, chops, broilers, and other substantial things, as 
fine and as bot as in any hotel in the world, We are extending 
these kitchens to other trains, and are gradually bringing with 
in the reach of the passenger the variety of the best of markets, 
with all its freshness. Other railroads are increasing constant 
ly the attractions of their trains, and nowadays a man goes 
forth to travel with as much certainty of getting what he wants 
in the way of creature comforts as if he were taking a ride up 
Broadway. 

I would especially call attention of all exposition visitors to 
the excellent equipment of transit facilities. Many read about 
the Buffalo Belt Line without understanding what it is. It is 
a double-track railroad belonging to the New York Central 
encircling the city, that with its many trains takes the passen- 
gers to or from the exposition in from ten to twenty minutes, 
in addition to that are the numerous trolley-lines. The fares 
are low, the speed is good, and practically everybody is able to 
get a seat. 

Permit me to say as strongly as I cana good word for Buffalo. 
I have had some experience in the way of crowds and large gath- 
erings of people, but never have | known any population to treat 
visitors more fairly or more courteously than the people of Buf- 
falo, One can get lodging and board for almost any price up 
to the rates of the finest hotels, lor the visitor who wishes to 
be well cared for and at the same time to spend as little money 
as possible, private homes will give supper, lodging, and break- 
fast for $1.50aday, The admission to the exposition grounds 
is fifty cents and the charges for seeing the Midway attractions 
range from five cents up. It is easy, therefore, to go to Buffalo, 
to see the great fair, to visit Niagara Falls, and to return home 
fecling that the money has been well spent and witha lot of 
recollections that will last through the years and make life bet- 
ter worth living, 





























TAKING THE TWINS TO BUFFALO. 
Photographed for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by Our Staff 
Artist, R. L. Dunn, 





I have read many of the things written about the exposition, 
but I do not think that any of them has done full justice either 
to its remarkable interest or to the unapproachable manner in 
which it is planned. In all the records of expositions there have 
never been such achievements in the groupings of the buildings 
and in the accessibility of everything to everybody. You don’t 
have to walk over a whole county to see the sights. Your legs 
don’t give out before your eyes. This means much for the visi- 
tor, for it not only saves him weariness of the flesh but a consid- 
erable sum in cash. There is, of course, more than the average 
man can possibly take in on an ordinary visit, but the average 
person will have the consolation of knowing that he has seen 
more and in better comfort and at less expense than he could 
have found in any other show the world has ever known. 

The electrical exbibit is the finest ever seen, and the illumi- 
nation of the grounds and buildings at night surpasses anything 
of this character that has ever been attempted. Two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand separate electric lamps are used, and 
for the 170 nights that the exposition will be open this illumina 
tion would have cost any other city in the world twenty million 
dollars. Paris did not spend a quarter of this amount for their 
illuminations. But Buffalo has the benefit of the electricity 
generated at the great power-plant et Niagara Falls, which is 
in itself one of the most wonderful achievements of the nine 
teenth century. 

If you will stand anywhere in the Grand Court at the expo- 
sition and see the lights turned on once you will want to wit- 
ness it every night. The turning on of the electricity is the 
most artistic performance of this kind ever seen. The lights do 
not go on at once ; there is at first a slight rosy glow, which 
becomes brighter and brighter until the whole place is ablaze, 
and when the lights are turned off at eleven o’clock they do not 
go out suddenly, but fade gradually like a dream. It is a most 
marvelous sight, and, seeing it once, the visitor wants to stay 
in Buffalo and go to the exposition every night. 

By all means go to the Pan-American Exposition. If you 
don’t you will miss one of the greatest opportunities of your 
life, and you will never be able to take a trip that will yield 
more in pleasure and profit for the same amount you expend. 


Surgeons Manicure an Alligator. 


A REPTILE is the last member of the animal kingdom to 
receive the benefits of modern surgery—a fact in itself of 
enough importance to attract world-wide attention. Mose, 
the big alligator in Central Park, is happier to-day, be- 
cause of the discovery of anwsthesia. He had corns as a 
result of grinding bis paws against the concrete bottom of 
the tank where he has been confined, and at last he suf 
fered so severely that he lay almost helpless in one corner, 
seldom moving about. And no wonder! Ilis corns were 
indeed corns for an alligator—or an elephant—as large 
as big potatoes of the California variety, and nearly as 
heavy, for after extraction they were found to weigh about 
half a pound each. 

They were extracted recently by a small army of doc- 
tors and helpers, led by William T. Hornaday, director of 
the Zoo, who has been familiar with wild animals all his 
life. Mr. Hornaday thought he knew just how to go about 
handling the alligator, but a few strokes of Mose’s big tail 
sent him sprawling on the bottom of the tank and taught 
him better. Mose is 18 feet in length, 4 feet in width at 
the extreme, and weighs 800 pounds. When another sau- 
rian trod on one of his corns recently, he made a terrific 
noise and bit the offender almost in two. After that none 
of his saurian neighbors ventured near enough to hurt his 
corns again. The operation was then decided on. As a 
preliminary the water was drawn from the tank and big 
Mose, who scented danger, was put on his guard. The 
attendants coaxed and shoved him on an operating table, 
tied his jaws, and bound him securely with ropes, while 
a great canvas sack was drawn over his head. Even then 
he kicked so lustily that it was found impossible to treat 
his feet with cocaine as had been decided on. Three 
ounces of chloroform were administered, however, by 
rank Il. Miller, the veterinary surgeon. The alligator 
became submissive and showed no feeling of pain. Two 
tumors, Which had been operated on about two years ago, 
had grown again. They were cut out entirely. Dr. Miller 
spoiled four lancets on the horny feet before he succeeded 
in removing the corns. An antiseptic dressing was then 
used, and, after being examined and having his pulse felt 
carefully, Mose was liberated. It was ten minutes before 
he regained consciousness and then he set his feet down 
squarely for the first time in weeks, surprised and be 
wildered. but nevertheless happy. 


‘‘Invader’’ Wins the Canada Cup. 


Tue first international yacht races of the season ended 
in a victory for the British boat. The /nvader as a result 
has carried back to the Dominion the Canada Cup, a 
trophy won from the Royal Canadian Yacht Club of To- 
ronto by the Genesee of the Rochester Yacht Club, which 
defeated the Canadian yacht Beaver. The Invader, the 
successful challenger of this year, defeated the defender 
Cadillac at Chicago, winning the second and fourth races 
on her merits and the third on a foul, while the first race 
was won by the American boat. The Invader was built 
at Oakville, Ontario, by Captain Andrews from designs by 
Aibbick of Cowes, England. Her general dimensions are: 
Water line, 27 feet 6 inches; over all, 51 feet 3 inches: 
beam, 9 feet 8 inches; draught, 6 feet 6 inches, and sail 
area, 486 square feet. She has a wooden fin weighted 
with a slab of lead of 6,000 pounds. The foul in the third 
race was regretted by none more thea the Canadians, who, 
feeling confident of the superiority of their craft, hoped 
to see her beat the American yacht to a finish. 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR, WHO TOOK PART IN THE TENNIS GAMES 
Tennis.— Tennis has held its own and more this year. 
The interest taken in the game, especially by the fashion- 


able set at Newport, has been especially keen. John 
Jacob Astor, the multi-millionaire, was one of the com 
petitors in the championships. Mr. Astor upon 
tennis as August Belmont, W. II. Vanderbilt, and W. ©. 
Whitney look upon the and 
pleasure to help forget the worries 

Sporting Outings.—<Annual meets or outings, such 
as those arranged each American Canoe 
Wheelmen, have 
The L. A. W. 


has just had its outing at Buffalo and the practical failure 


looks 
race-horse, as a recreation 


of every-day life. 


season by the 

Association and the League of American 
their benefits and should be encouraged. 
to the bungling manner in 


of the meet was due entirely 


this splendid organization has been mismanaged 


With the annual meet coming 
additional at 
best in the 


which 
during the last few years. 
at Buffalo, with the Pan-American as an 


traction, the outing ought to have been the 


history of the organization. Internal dissensions, bicker 


ings, and politics, however, have all but wrecked this 


grand old body, which has done so much for wheeling and 
good The that 
where complete reorganization seems to be the only thing 


roads. League has now reached point 


which will bring it back to public attention and support. 
Isaac B. Potter, who did more for the L. A. W. than any 
dozen men, if his contempt for racing is forgotten, believes 


that local organization will bring about the needed re 
ferm. Old fogy methods Lave been pursued so long that 


a hustling policy would be welcomed by the little army 
still loyal to the L. A. W. 
tion, which is enjoying its twenty-second annual meet in 
the St. 
the few 
has never been tainted with professionalism and probably 


The American Canoe Associa 
Lawrence River, near Gananoque, Ont., is one of 
governing bodies in sport in this country which 
never will be. 
success, and canoeists from all parts of the United States 


This meet this year has been an emphatic 


and Canada were present and enjoyed their holiday im 
mensely. The little tented town will last about two weeks, 
then fold itself up and disappear. 
formed at Lake George in ISSO, and the yearly outing 
has been held each August ever since. 
erally 
accessibility to civilization for their meet, and the attend- 
about 


The association was 


The officials gen 


select some point combining scenic beauty with 


ance in proportion to membership, which is one 
Lake George has had the meet 
Lake Cham 
twice, 


thousand, is always large. 
Islands ten times, 


Canada 


four times, the Thousand 
plain four times, the 
New York twice. A sensible move is that the Commodore 
and secretary-treasurer are always selected who live in 


lakes of and near 


the district where the meet will be held that year. 
Yachting.—| 


rock 11. upon her arrival at Sandy look recently and was 


went down the bay to see the Sham- 


much impressed with the beauty of outline of the new 


challenger. She sat the waves like a thing of life, and I 
was impressed with the remarkable likeness the Inglish 
boat bears to the American defender of 1899. Give the 
Nhamrock a coat of white paint and the resemblance to 
the Columbia would be truly remarkable, so much so that 


predictions are sure to be made that the builders of Lin 
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constructed their 


As the Shamrock 


ton’s boat racer from a Columbia pat 


tern. rides the waves she sits not un 


like a duck in the water, and appears trimmer and nar 
rower of beam than the old Shamrock. There has been 
some criticism that the challenger should arrive in this 


country in trim to race before the Constitution could be 


got thoroughly ready. Those who are handling the new 


defender, however, are of the opinion that haste in such 
that 


races the 


matters is unnecessary and say when the time 


comes for the America’s Constitution 


Mr. 
the Jndependence if no 


Cup 
will be ready to do het part and do it nobly. Law- 
son's determination to demolish 
suitable preliminary races can be arranged for her created 
considerable comment. 


erty of the 


Still, the Jndependence is the prop- 
joston yachtsman, and if he wants to turn her 
into old junk nobody has any right to say him nay. 
Base-ball.—I_ am that Hickman, of the 
New York ball team, would be a really great player if he 
did not 
about Hickman’s 


cCOnyY inced 


earry his weight so low. There is something 


which has en 


deared him to the patrons of the Polo Grounds, and his 


earnestness of purpose 
steady eye has caused most of 
“Hick” is 


without 


the great pitchers to re 


spect him. fast at times and then seems to 


hecome loggy rhyme or Captain Kelley 


this 


reason, 


of the Brooklyn team is affected in the same way 


year, and his work has not been what was expected of a 
Both the New 


lyn teams have done disappointing work recently. 


player of his reputation. York and Brook- 
I never 
did have much opinion of Freedman’s hosts, but there is 
really no excuse for the erratic playing done by the cham- 
pions during the first half of the season. Ifughes, one of 
the most reliable of pitchers, is having an off year, while 
the utter collapse of Dr. MeJames was another surprise. 
The clectrical spurt made by the Philadelphia League team 
as soon as Jennings joined that organization is certainly 
a feather in the cap of the Cornell coach.  Jennings’s 
temper and crown covering are of the fiery sort, but he is 
and he injects 


certainly a great hustler on the diamond 


much “ ginger” into the team with which he is playing. 
The Quakers are playing as gocd ball as any of them, and 
the Quaker City is delighted, for it is about the first time 
that her representative team has made a real fight for the 
pennant. In the West, Pittsburg and St. Louis have a 
chance, and while the players seem to favor St. Louis I 
prefer to give my pick to Pittsburg. The American League 


fight is not nearly as interesting, for Boston and Chics 





seem to have the issue between themselves, taltimore is 


dangerous but crratic, and the constant issues between 


the Oriole management and the national officials will do 
Baltimore no good in the end, 

The Trotter and Pacer. trotting 
meetings about New York have been singularly unfortu- 


Promoters of 


nate of recent years, and it was generally believed that 
When the big meeting at the Brighton Beach track was 
arranged the old hoodoo would he dispelled, Mr. 


Clark’s unfortunate venture at the Empire City track is 
Then 


Brighton cast 


ao matter of side-wheel history. the dismal weather 


for the opening day at more gloom in the 


trotting world for the time being. There is no denying 


the fact that the trotter, pacer, and his handler have re 
New York 
The speedways in Manhattan and 


gained much of their old-time prestige about 
during the last year. 
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Brooklyn have done their share to bring about the result. 
East this 
year and the trotting and pacing matinées have also done 


The great number of horse-shows held in the 


their part. There were those who predicted that the in- 





CONWAY W. SAMS, A LEGAL AUTHORITY ON BASE-BALL. 


troduction of the automobile would clip the wings of the 
trotter and pacer, but such has not been the result, for the 
trotter has more enthusiastic followers to-day than he had 
two years ago. Then the quiet and reserve which have 
permeated the automobile industry this year have surprised 
many people who had anticipated a more progressive cam- 
paign on the part of the American manufacturers, 
McGraw’s Adviser. Conway W. Sams, of 
Saltimore, the legal adviser of the Baltimore Club, 


Judge 
is a 
typical Southern gentleman of the old school and was an 
athlete of 


younger mnan 


considerable local reputation when he was a 
wrestler and 
In the field 


he can handle a shotgun with the best of them, quail-hunting 


than he is to-day. Tle was a 


sparrer, and is a strong rider of the wheel yet. 
being his hobby. Sams is the ex-president of the League 
of American Wheelmen, and while he was elected to that 
office on the anti-racing platform he has about 


that the TL. A. W. 


istence when it 


made up 


his mind made the mistake of its ex- 


began to fight racing. Judge Sams prob- 
MeGraw in the 


president of the 


ably coincides with latter’s opinion of 
Ban Base-ball 
League, although the Judge is mum on this delicate ques- 
McGraw and 
account for the 
base-ball 


Johnson, the American 


tion. Sams has been the legal adviser of 


Robinson for several years, which 


with 


many 
change 
There is a chance 
located in New 
would be pretty well sat- 


ease Which these jumping stars 


their base of operations so regularly. 
team 


that an American League 


York next 


may be 
season, and MeGraw 
isfied to be the captain of the team. 


GEORGE EX. STACKHOUSE. 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


| Reapers are invited to consult the sporting editor on perplexing 
sporting problems A stamp should always be inclosed with an in- 
quiry, as a personal reply may be deemed proper, Address Sporting 
Editor, LEsLit’'s WEEKLY, 110 I'ifth Avenue, New York.| 


J. Welsh, Holyoke: Jack Lynch, the old-time pitcher, was a po- 
licemanin New York fur several years. He is now connected with 
the engineering department in that city. 

William Wallace Tod Sloan was considered the peer of 
any American jockey upto the time he went to England. The best 
jockey here at present is a question, but if you mentioned Turner, 
Spencer, O'Connor, and Shaw you might hit the popular idol of the 
race-track 

M. ©. Kilton, San Francisco: Prize-fighting is no longer permitted 
in New York since the repeal of the Horton law. Boxing exhibitions 
were not permitted in amateur clubs under that law, which was 
drawn up apparently for the especial benefit of professional promot- 
ers and prize-fighters 

** Base-ball,’’ Washington: Most pitchers use a glove on their idle 
hand at present, claiming that it is of great aid to them in fielding 
their positions. Only the first baseman and catcher are permitted to 
use the large or what is generally called the catcher’s glove. 

“Hunter,” Atlanta: For all-round brush-shooting, the experts 
prefer a shotgun of 26 or 28 inches in length, with very little choke. 
For trap-shooting a 30-inch barrel is generally used. For early quail 
nines are large enough, but as the season wanes many hunters change 
to Sand some to 7% shot 

* Tourist,’ Buffalo: When touring on a bicycle it is advisable to 
secure a side path tag before starting. You conform with the law, 
and it may save you much trouble, The tags cost only 50 cents, and 
can be secured from the side-path commissioners or from the office 
of the League of American Wheelmen in your district. 

James K. Wallis, Chicago : A running-horse hitched to a sulky 
was used for pacing Cresceus recently, Some trotters will do just as 
well if paced by a running-horse ridden by a jockey. 

Maud Ames, Louisville: Persistent use of dumb-bells will cause all 
lameness to disappear, and it will be found a splendid exercise as 
well, Two-pound bells are heavy enough for your purpose. 

G. E. 8. 
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SKILLED-LABOR 
A dent-ist 


NOTE, 


Keeping the Boy Busy. 
He was just an ordinary $5.50-a-week boy, but he easily 
made $25 worth of trouble. tarker didn’t really need him 
that frankly——-but he looked 


more business-like to have an office-boy. 


he admitted thought it 
* Of course,” he explained, “ all the legal business that 


is coming my way just at present can be handled without 


any assistance whatever, but it is hardly dignified for a 
lawyer to run his own errands, and besides it is just as 
well to have some one in the office when I happen to be in 
court. I might lose a good case, you know, just because 
the door was locked.” 

So he got the boy, and he was a good, energetic boy, too, 
The first morning that he reported for duty he inquired in 
a business-like way, “* Well, what shall I do now?” 

“Oh, why just at 


swered Barker. 


why, nothing, this minute,” an 


“Ti have a few errands for you to do 
later.” 

But the boy 
Barker felt that he was in duty bound to keep him busy. 
He certainly couldn't afford to pay $3.50 a week just to 


wanted to do something, and somehow 


have a boy sit in one corner of his office, and furthermore 
Inside of five minutes he had 
the re- 


the boy wouldn’t keep still. 
some marbles on the table, had put up a copy of 
vised statutes for a back-stop, and there was a click, click 
and a rattle that Barker 
hastily wrote a note to a friend who had about as little 
Now, if 
the boy had been one of the idle, loitering kind, he would 


was extremely annoying. So 
to do as himself and sent the boy to deliver it. 


have been gone an hour and a half, but, being industrious, 
back in cheerfully 


he was twenty minutes and asked, 
“What next? 

* Nothing now,” said Barker, and the boy resumed his 
marble game. 

“1 wish you'd stop that,” growled 
“I'm trying to read up a little law, and it annoys me.” 

So the boy put his 
shuffling his feet in an effort to master a new jig step. 
That settled it, so far as Barker was concerned, and he 


Fortunately, Barker 


Sarker at last; 


marbles away, and began softly 


another note. was in love 


with a girl who lived about a mile and a half from his 
any 


wrote 
office, and she was glad to get letters from him at 
time. The idea of sending them by the boy seemed little 
short of an inspiration. 
ing, and tell the boy to wait for an answer, 


Ile could write one every morn 
The second 
day, however, he came to grief. 

* Dearest,” the girl wrote, “Um afraid you will have 


” 


to stop sending that boy to the house. Ile is a good boy, 
but dreadfully noisy. Ile whistles all the time, and to 
giving Brother 
Mamma thinks the mail service ought 


day we found him whistling lessons to 
Willie in the hall. 
to be quick enough for us, anyway.” 

Next he tried the public library, and the rapidity with 
which he took out and returned books made the clerks 
gasp. Sometimes he got two a day. I happened to be in 
his office once when he sent for one. 

“ Here, Harry,” he said, “ take this book back and get 
me another.” 

* What other?” asked the boy. 

* Any other,” 
had been trying to play a tune on the table with his fin- 
ger-tips. 

“You don’t seem to be very busy,” I suggested. 

“Oh, I don't?” “ Well, let 
me tell you, I'm overworked; I'm busier than ninety-nine 
out of every hundred men in this great city. I have no 
rest at all.” Then he cried bitterly, “Oh, if that boy 
would only loaf on his job!” 

I saw that there was nothing I 


was the exasperated reply, for the boy 


he retorted sarcastically. 


could do for him, so 
I left him alone with his great sorrow. Later I learned, 
however, that when he was informed by the library au- 
thorities that he was violating the rules by exchanging 
books so frequently he set the boy to copying legal papers. 
Of course, he had to draw them up first, but that was 
good practice, and for a day or so everything went along 
smoothly. Then the work began to pall on him, and he 
sougnt relief by giving the boy paragraphs from law-books 
to copy when he could think of no errands. Incidentally, 
he imposed upon another of his friends by sending the 
boy to him with a note asking that he keep him waiting 
for the answer as long as possible. He did this three 
times, and then the following answer came back: 

“T’d be glad to keep your boy here half of each day, 
if he didn’t whistle. He’s a good boy, but he has my own 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 


office-boy now whistling the latest tunes, and I notice one 
of the clerks is picking up the habit.” 

Finally the boy appeared at the office, nursing a severe 
cold, 


* Don’t you think 
cold attended to?” 


you'd better go home and have that 


asked Barker, with a joyful look in his 


eyes. 

* Naw,” replied the boy; “ I'm all right.” 

‘I think it would be advisable,” urged Barker. 

* Nix,” said the boy. 

‘Won't you please go home and take care of your- 
self?’ pleaded Barke1 

* You've been white to me an’ I’m goin’ to be white to 
you,”’ said the boy. “ Some kids would try to sneak out 
of work, but TI ain't that kind. What you got for me to 


do this mornin’?” 
Next Barker tried 
wouldn't be 


to discharge the boy, but the boy 


discharged, 


* Ain't I done my work all right?” he demanded 


* Excellently,” answered Barker, “but IT find that I- 
can't afford to keep a boy.” 
‘Aw, gowan!” returned the boy “Ts that all that’s 


Well, I 


Cut me down 


worryin’ you? like you, an’ I’m willin’ to help 


out. from t'ree-fifty to two-fifty an’ Um 
still 


Considering the matter settled, he 


yours.” 
sat down in his cus- 
If it 
might still have hung on, but that 


tomary place and began to whistle. hadn't been for 
that whistle he 
Barker to the task he had set for himself. 
si Harry,” he ak 
we'll have to part.” 
* Make it 
* But 
actually blushing to think what a 
“Oh, well, that 


nerved 


said kindly but firmly, sorry, but 


two dollars even,” returned the boy tersely. 


I'm going to close my office,” insisted Barker 


moral coward he was. 


settles it,” said the boy, reaching for 


his hat. “IT didn’t know it was as bad as that, for sure. 
Sorry! Good-bye!” 
Now, Barker prided himself on being a man of more 


than ordinary veracity, so he eased his conscience by clos 


ing his office for an hour or so after the boy had gone. 


Ile told me about it himself, and at the same time he 


showed me several gray hairs that he assured me had 
appeared within the last three weeks. By way of ex 
planation he merely sighed and said, “ That boy! No one 


will ever know how hard | worked to keep him busy.” 
MLLiott FLOWER. 





HIS CHARACTERISTICS, 
‘*Who do you take after, Bobby, your papa or 


VISITOR 
mamma ?” 

Bonsy Jones—“ That depends ; when Aunt Sarah’s here 
ma says | take after her folks, and when Uncle Silas Jones is 
here ma says ma regular Jones. They’re both r-r-rich !” 


A Sure Test. 


Ted—* What did 


you do after the stag-party was 
over?” 
Ved—* We made up a pool to see which of us had the 
biggest jag.” 
I'ed—*" low did you decide it?” 
Ned—"* We went down town and stood in front of a 


sky-seraper. Each of us began counting, and the fellow 


who saw the most stories got the money.” 


She Made a Hit. 


Young Markswoman (taking aim at an ae- 
“Steady, now! One, two” 
Friend Marlow (peering unobserved from a neighbor 
ing corn-field) 
Imbitious Young Markswoman 
Friend Marlow 
“ B’gosh! thee has hit something. 


Imbitious 
commodating rabbit) 


“T bet a cent thee won't hit” 
“Three!” 


(holding his arm in consternation) 


” 


Frank’s Answer. 


Viss Fosdick—* Blanche told Frank that he must be 
either a man or a mouse.” 

Wiss Gazzam—* What did he say?” 

Wiss l'osdick——* He asked 
She replied that she wasn’t. 


if she were afraid of him. 
Then he said that if such 


was the case he must be a man.” 
His Logic. 


Vorthern Man (in Arkansas)—*“ If you are doing so 
poorly why don’t you get more land?” 

Native—* It would be a right smart trick, wouldn't it. 
for me to git more land when I’m jest about starvin’ to 
death on ten acres now?” 
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ANOTHER STRIKE 


IMMINENT. 


FIRST MESSENGER-BO Y—‘*‘ How much do you earn a week, 
Chimmie ?” ; 

SECOND MESSENGER-BOY 
lars—fer de company. 
self, dough.” 


* Oh, "bout five hundred dol 
I don’t git but two-fifty out uv it me 


An Elopement. 


Tourist——* My good woman, did you see a bieyele pass 
moments ago?’ 


Vatron—* Naw, I 
sickle, mister; but jest a while back T saw 


a few 
Country 


kind of a 
a wagon-wheel 


didn’t see any 


a-runnin’ away with a man.” 

“Tia, ha, ha!” 

Vatron—* You kin believe it) or no. I 
wouldn't if T hadn’t seen it myself.” 


Tourist 


Country 


Resenting an Indignity. 


Boston Mother—** Won't you try to amuse baby, Eliza- 
beth, while T untangle his curls?” 

hunt Mlizabeth Cheginning to finger the little toes) 
“This little pig went to market, this little pig stayed at 
home” 

Boston Babe (indignantly drawing away his feet) 
“No, it didn’t, Aunt Elizabeth. 
must have been some other pig.” 


You are mistaken. It 


When Dreams [May Come. 


Patient—* Doctor, I dreamed something terrible last 


night. T saw my dead father.” 
Doctor —* What did you eat for supper?” 
Patieont—* A mince-pie, doctor.” 
Doctor-—* My friend, if you eat two mince-pies_ to- 


night you will see your grandfather.” 
Ambiguous. 


Vr. Clunk Qooking up from his paper) —“ TI wish these 
newspapers would be a little more explicit in their pub- 
lication of the news. Tere it says that old Totterly, who 
has been under the care of three physicians for a fort- 
night, is now out of danger.” 

Vrs. Clunk—* Why, surely that is plain enough.” 

Vr. Clunk—* Is it? Wow is the uninitiated reader to 
know whether the invalid is on the high road to recovery, 
or dead and out of the reach of the doctors?” 


Her Objection. 


The Friend There is a chance of your husband be- 
coming poet-laureate, Mrs. Lines.” 
Vrs. Lines—* Oh, dear me! 


I hope not. Dear Charles 


would look so hideous in a laurel-wreath.” 
Helping Him Out. 


Wife—* Never mind if you have failed, dear. I have 
fifteen hundred dollars saved up from the pin-money that 
you have given me from time to time.” 


Husband (joyfully) 


* You make me feel easier. What 





a help!” 
Wife—* Help! T should say so. Why, on this money 
I can keep up my wardrobe for a year to come.” 
Her Opportunity. 
Me (rising to say good-night)—* Well, I really must 
go, Miss Caroline. I've enjoyed myself immensely.” 
Boston Maid (with frigid politeness )—* Really, I’m 
glad, I’m sure. IT have enjoyed you too.” 
An Fqual Division. 
“So they were divorced, eh?” 
“Yes: for incompatibility of temper.” 
* Tlow did it come about? ” 
“ Well, you see he had the incompatibility and she had 
the temper.” 
Little Sayings of Little People. 
It was a four-year-old who asked, “ Papa, have you done 
anything down town to-day that you think I ought to whip \ 
you for, if T was as big as you are i 





Precocious children : “] know,” said the little girl to her 


man at the supper table, “that you will 
society for the protection of little birds, because 
mamma says you are very fond of larks.” 


elder sister's young 
join our 











F NANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
$350,000 


Milwaukee Electric R’y & Light Co. 
6% Preferred Stock. 
Authorized and Issued $4,500,000, 


Dividends payable quarterly, 
February, May, 








August, November 


The Company was organized under the 
laws of the State of Wisconsin in January 
1896, and has acquired and now eperates 
all the street-railways and electric-light- 
ing plants in the City of Milwaukee, Wis., 
having consolidated six street-railway com- 
panies and three electric-lighting companies. 
There are in all 139.99 miles of single track. 

The shares are listed upon the New York Stock Ex 
change, par value being $100. After payment of all fired 
charges the company earned last year sufficient to pay 
Preferred dividend more than twice over 

Price and special circular on application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
27-29 PINE ST., 
65 STATE ST., ALBANY. NEW YORK. 
and 
him a 


_was but the 
Consider the aid you 


He was overboard struggling for life 
shouting for help. Some one threw 
crowbar. The intention was kindly, 
act was inconsiderate. 


intend for your family. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


THE 


Red! Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 







TEXAS OIL 


J. N. Page, of Austin, Tex., made $665,000 
on $200 investment. Send us $5.00 and 
et 100 shares ia Maid ot Orleans Oil Co, 
50 00 gets ten times «s much. J V Guillotte 


ey 
oy. KAYE, DeWOLF & CO., von 
Cortlandt Street, NEW Y 
If you are tired of ae 


MAKE FORTUNES 


RUPTURE f 72 = 2 : 


without operation or detention from business. “Addre 88 
THE DUANE CO., Box A, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
ECONOMICAL 


MOS COFFEE GROWN, 33C 
& 4 Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
GROWN Qj Par trade-mark Ted bage. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & L5ec. 
Good Teas, 30c,. & 345c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥ 
P.O Box 289 


Ex-Mayor, New Orleans. ~ecretary 








BEST and MOST 


<<; BEST GRO 


Ore 





BLEE 


FOR BOYS BETWEEN THE AGES OF 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers : Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
Ing Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
i f It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Norarne is put in Cook's Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne to make it ferment ; the effervescence 
is natural, its bouquet unrivalled. 


Soumer & Co., the great piano-makers, furnish 
every variety of instruments—square, upright, and 
grand—and are constantly striving to meet every 
demand. Their success has been phenomenal. 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL FALL TRIP. 
Go to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge. 


Norfolk and Western Railway, No. 
New York, 


Address 
398 Broadway, 
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+ WHERE ALL AILS. 
a Best Cough Syrup. ates Good. 
“ in time. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 
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Yale Oil is the greatest discovery of the 


age. A speedy, certain cure for Dysen 
tery, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhoea, Cholera 
Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Summer Com- 
plaints, Spinal Diseases, Cramps, Rheu 
matism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Chilblains, 
Fever Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Corns, 
Bunions, Insect and Snake Bites, etc. 


Hundreds of testimonials pouring in, 
Endorsed by stock and stablemen every- 
where for animals and fowl. Cures Galls, 
Strains, Bots, Broken Wind, Chicken 
Cholera, Roup, Founder, Hog Cholera, 
Sweeney, ete., etc. Price soc. of nearest 
agent FREE a full trial bottle and 
‘**Cure Book” mailed on request. Good 
agents wanted Write at once to SWIFT 
PHARMACY CoO., 154 E. 23d St., 
N. Y. City, for best inducements ever 
offered, 





A Syringe 


Such as physicians use is now offered direct, 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in 
one cylinder and vacuum suction in other. 
Open valve and compressed air forces liquid 
from one cylinder in six streams through 
top of nozzle. This is the only effective 
syringe. Send to-day for our booklet, Sent 
in plain sealed wrapper, free on request. 


Agents Wanted 


SIPHO SYRINGE CO., 
RACINE, WIS., 


or 2036 E, American Tract Bldg., NEW YORK CITY, 











LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite 
hote i with Americans. Every modern improvement 


MOTHERS 


Fnuresine oures Bed- “petting 
Sample free. Dr. ay, 
Box 213, Bloomineton. TI). 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


12 AND 39. 


FEATURES: CAVALRY, MOUNTED ARTILLERY; MAN- 


UAL TRAINING, 
STENOGRAPHY. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 
THE YEAR BOOK AND BOOK OF 


SCIENCES, 


VIEWS SENT .ON APPLICATION TO THE SUPER- 


INTENDENT, 243 BLEES PLACE, 


MACON, MISSOURI, 


Perfection of 50 Years 


Back of each glass of Schlitz Beer there 
is an experience of fifty years. 

In 1848, in a hut, Joseph Schlitz be- 
gan brewing. Not beer like Schlitz beer 
of today; but it was honest. It was the 


best beer an American had ever brewed. 





This great brewery today has new 
methods. A half century has taught us 
perfection. But our principles are 50 


Schlitz 
| beer is still brewed, without regard to ex. 


years old; our aims are unaltered. 


pense, according to the best that we know. 


We send experts to Bohe- Purity is made imperative. 


mia to select for us the best All beer is cooled in plate 
| hops in the world. glass rooms, in filtered air. 
An owner of the business Then the beer is filtered. 


Then it is sterilized, after be- 
ing bottled and sealed, 


We 


selects the barley, and buys 
only the best that grows. 
A partner in our concern age beer for months in 


supervises every stage of the refrigerating rooms before it 
brewing , gocs out. Otherwise Schlitz 
ving. 


beer would Cause biliousne ss, 


carricd 
as common beer does. 


in any 


Cleanliness is not 
to greatcr extremes 
! kitchen than here. 





\sk for beer, and you get the beer that 


He m: Ly 
health. 


best suits your dealer. care more 
for his profit than your 

Ask for Schlitz, 
and you get the 
best beer that the 


world ever knew. 





Ask for the brewery bottling. 


d. L. STACK 


Biliousness 


“have used your valuable CASCA- 
| §RETS and find them perfcct. Couldn't do 
| without them. I have used them forsome time 


Business Men 


forindigestion and biliousness 2nd am now com 
pletely cured, Recommend them, to every one 
Once tricd, you will never be without them in 
the family.” Epw. A. MARX, Albany, N. Y 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Give Credit to the 


§ PRESIDENT 


Good, I | 
Suspender 


for comfort; 
ate 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Potent, Taste 


Palatable, 0 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, lc, 25c, ic. | 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 321 





working men appreci 
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for the name “President” on the 
BLAIR’S ord buckles. Every pair guaranteed 
| | Safe, Sure, Effective. 60c. & $1. Trimmings can not rust Sold 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William 8t., N. Y. ; 
a everywhere 50c. or by mail 
re 3. % Ly 
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on eac 4 Box 225, Gaister, Mass. 
roll. Made by Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, 
Pa, Ask for | 00k showing patterns in color fac-simile. 
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| q TO EVERY LADY 
POISONE 


C is a thor- 
Orsig ule liable sys- 
Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison | 
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me) temfor It and Form De- 

velopment. Conspicuously 

different in principle. Ab- 

solutely certain in results. 
Economical in price and 

Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under | 

same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, | 

and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 

Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
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time. Guaranteed to per- 
' manently enlarge the bust 
and perfect the contour of 
the neck and shoulders. 
Send 2c. for booklet show- 
ing perfect development 

: and how to obtainit. You 
will be impresse dy w vith its logic and common sense 
THE MNAVAME TAXIS TUILET CO., 375, 63rd St., Chicago, Ll. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
| ¢ cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days, 100-page BookFree. 


‘The Route of the LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD , 
| is through the “Switzerland of America.” 
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KING EDWARDS NEW YACHT, ‘WHICH 
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King Edward’s New Yacht. 


It wasa travesty on British ship-building that a yacht de- 
signed for the royal family should have been found unsea- 
worthy at the outset. Yet this was the case with the new vessel 
built for Victoria, which has just been rebuilt for King Edward 
VIL. Its appearance bas been much improved by the removal of 
the raised forecastle, while recent tests show that she is asafe sea 
boat, a primary consideration in a vessel meant to carry kings. 
She is a stately boat, with handsomely carved and gilded wood 
work at the bow and stern, while two lines of gilded moulding 
sweep gracefully along her sides, White and gold are used in 
the interior decoration. The deck saloon, where the best interior 
effects are obtained, can be used for dining or receptions. The 
suites of the King, Queen, and other royal personages are on 
the deck below. The dining and drawing-rooms are all on the 
starboard side, while the sleeping apartments and other rooms 
are on the port side. They are all comfortably and beauti 
fully furnished, but without ostentation. The whole vessel is 
highly praised since she has been changed. 


A Famous Murder Case Revived. 


THE action of the Kentucky Court of Appeals in ordering a 
new trial for the former Secretary of State, Caleb Powers, 
convicted and sentenced to prison for complicity in the shoot 
ing of Governor William Goebel, revives public interest in one 
of the most remarkable and sensational murder cases ever 
brought before the courts of the Blue Grass State. It was re 
markable because of the prominence of the parties involved, 
the victim of the crime being a newly-elected Governor of the 
State, and the men accused of the murder including an outgo- 
ing Governor and several prominent State officials. 

The assassination of Goebel was the climax of a bitter polit 
ical campaign in Kentucky in the fall of 1800, ending in a dis- 
pute over the Governorship. State Senator 
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CALEB POWERS AND JIM HOWARD, THE ALLEGED ASSASSINS 
OF GOVERNOR GOEBEL, WHO HAVE BEEN GRANTED 
NEW TRIALS. 

Photographs by u olf] and Doerr. 


information that the Bakers had shot from ambush and killed his 
father, his brother, and a boy who had been a member of the 
family, and left them, as Howard expressed it to a representa 
tive of LESLIE'S WEEKLY, ‘on the ground for the hogs to eat, 
no one daring to go near them.” On hearing this news, Howard 
procured a horse and hastened toward the scene of the murders, 
When near the spot where the bodies lay he himself was shot at 
and slightly wounded, Soon after he encountered one of the 
Bakers named George, and killed him on the spot. The other 
members of the Baker family, however, held the ground and 
would not allow the Howards to bury the brother in the family 
plot, and showed their vengeful spirit in other ways. Howard 
was tried for the killing of George Baker but was acquitted. 
The whole case brings into sharp relief some of the peculiar 
and striking characteristics of the mountain people of eastern 
Kentucky. 


BICYCLE GENDARMES, WHO ESCORT THE SOVEREIGNS OF ITALY 








Notes About New York. 


By law the city government of New York City is obliged to 
provide free baths for the people. The Evening Post in an ex 
cellent editorial calls attention to the fact that the provisions of 
this statute have never been put into execution, The free bath 
ing facilities of New York area disgrace to a civilized com 
munity. The few baths that do exist are made to accommodate 
fifty per cent. more than their stated capacity, and thousands of 
people are turned away. Herein a great city, with an abund 
ance of water on every hand, the people have not the facilities 
to keep clean, Let us take another case. The people pay their 
high taxes, and expect that their children will receive good edu 
cational facilities in the public schools. What do we find? The 
schools overcrowded and tens of thousands of children for whom 
there is no place whatever. Well may the people ask what be 
comes of the $100,000,000 spent each year by the administration 
of New York? What good do they get from it? After the favored 
contractors have received their share, after the bosses have taken 
their portion, after the political hangers-on have gotten their 
mites, precious little remains for public purpose and the de- 
velopment of those services which a civilized community needs. 
That is why free baths are lacking. That is why there are not 
enough public schools. 

Two banks in New York have increased their capital to $10, 
000,000, Many critics see in this act an elaboration of money 
which is beyond the normal needs of business. No greater mis- 
take could possibly be made. Not so very many years ago a 
business loan of $100,000 was considered enormous; to-day a 
million dollars is much more frequent and much more necessary 
in the operations of trade. When, to the taunt that the Re 
publicans were making a billion-dollar Congress, Speaker Reed 
replied that this was a billion-dollar country, he spoke a little 
before his time, but his words had the force of prophecy. It is 
almost impossible to conceive of the expansion that is taking place 
in money operations, All the records of the past are obliterated, 

and the tendency is steadily toward greater 





William Goebel was the Democratic candidate 


totals; so that no one need look upon the in 





for the office, and his election was claimed over 
that of Governor Taylor, who had been re 
nominated for the office. In January, 1900, 
while local feeling over the situation was at its 
height, Goebel was shot from ambush on the 
State capitol grounds at Frankfort, the fatal 
bullet being fired, it was said, from a window 
of the executive building. He lingered for 
a few hours and then died. The deed aroused 
public feeling to a fever pitch, and it was fear 
ed for a time that much blood would be shed 
between the rival factions involved in the af 
fair. The militia was called out and extensive 
preparations were made to quell the threatened 
disorders. Governor Taylor made all possible 
effort to secure the arrest and conviction of 
the guilty parties. He was, nevertheless, in 
cluded later among those charged with com- 
plicity in the crime, and left the State for In- 
diana to escape what he regarded as an unwar- 
ranted proceeding, and resided at Indianapolis 
until he died a few months ago. Others ar- 
rested for the crime were Caleb T. Powers, 
Secretary of State under Taylor, and ‘‘ Jim” 
Howard. After a long and highly sensational 
trial both of these men were convicted of 
being accessories to the murder of Goebel, and 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 
But the action of the Kentucky court in re 
gard to Powers will secure for him another 
chance to prove his innocence, which, his 
friends assert, cannot be doubted. 

“Jim ” Howard is a typical specimen of that 
class of Kentuckians who have brought the 
State much unenviable notoriety by their un- 
ending and bloody feudal wars in which whole 
communities have been terrorized and hun- 
dreds of persons slain. In the chief difficulty 
of this sort in which Howard figured, he was 
evidently more sinned against than sinning 
and his act seemed quite justifiable under the 
circumstances. Howard was assessor of his 
county atthe time. A bitter feeling had exist- 
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crease of capitalization in our national banks 
as anything more than the ordinary develop 
ment of modern business. 

A decision relating to newspaper-libel suits 
as important as it was just was that handed 
down the other day by Justice McAdam, of 
the New York Supreme Court. It was held 
that in such cases it is not enough for a plaintiff 
to allege libel and then go to trial expecting to 
prove that some part of the alleged libelous 
article has wrought the injury, when the whole 
article is of necessity set forth in the com 
plaint. The defendant is entitled to a bill set 
ting forth the particular words cr parts of the 
article on which the charge is based. Such 
a construction of the law as this is clearly in 
line with reason and common sense, and can 
work no hardship to any one who has a just 
cause of action against a newspaper. Allega 
tions of libel, as Justice McAdam adds, are 
entirely too vagueand indefinite, and the party 
accused of an offense so serious has a right to 
know the grounds of action as precisely as they 
may be stated. 


The Men Behind the Wheels. 


Ir is not an idle figure that represents our 
masters of trade and finance as present-day 
Napoleons. Our men ‘behind the guns,” 
brave and capable as they are, are not so po 
tent after all as the men behind the factory 
wheels, the merchant ships, and other pushing 
lines of commerce and industry. It was a 
frank acknowledgment of this fact which a 
Canadian Parliament leader made the other 
day in London when he said that American 
capi‘al ‘‘ is breaking down the barrier between 
Ceaada and the United States. The Ameri 
cans are not conquering us, but they are buy- 
ing us up.” If the annexation of Canada ever 
comes about it will be by precisely these peace- 
ful and honorable methods. We shall be knit 














ed between his family and another named Bak- 
er for a considerable period. One day when 
Howard was on his way home from Manches- 
ter,a friend came rushing to meet him with the 


THE FORMIDABLE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ WISCONSIN,” ORDERED IN READINESS TO PROCEED TO 
CENTRAL AMERICA TO PROTECT AMERICAN INTERESTS—THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
THE FORWARD TURRET WITH ITS ISR INCH GUNS, 





together by trade interests and not by bayo 
nets, and the union will be consummated by 
the consent of the people on both sides of the 
line. In this there is constant progress, 
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GOVERNOR TAFT SPEAKING FROM THE REVIEWING STAND TO THE ASSEMBLED MULTITUDE. 


















































1. José Arguyra. 2 


Agapito Zialcito. 


3. Juan Cailles. 4 Arturo Dancel 


GENERAL CAILLES, THE DISTINGUISHED FILIPINO, AND THE MEN WH) NEGOTIATED HIS SURRENDER. 


Surrender of a Noted Fighter. 


MANILA, July 20th, 1901.—The surrender of General Cailles 
is instructive, and, though gratifying in the main, it has re- 
vealed a few facts of which the military authorities were 
apparently ignorant. Not only bad Cailles the control of ter- 
ritory claimed to be ours, but his system was so complete that 
for every American presidente in those towns where our troops 
were quartered, and which we nominally controlled, he bad an 
insurgent presidente, who managed all the insurgent affairs, 
raised taxes from our supposed friends, and kept Cailles fully 
informed regarding the movements of American troops. To 
those who bave watched the insurrection in the Philippines, 
and who have observed for themselves in all parts of the islands 
and under all conditions of war and peace the habits and methb- 
ods of the natives, there is nothing surprising in this. It is 
only what we pointed out eighteen months ago. Yet during 
General MacArthur’s term as military Governor practically the 
same tactics have been pursued with regard to informing the 
people of the United States as obtained during the unfortunate 
rule of General Otis. 

How many times has the insurrection been Sev 
eral times during General Otis’s reign, and, according to him, 
the matter was settled when he embarked for San Francisco. 
During General MacArthur’s term of control much bas been 
done. A great deal, considering the fact that a civil commis 
sion has been at his elbow all the time, imbued with theories 
about the charm of democratic government for this people, and 
fully alive to the fact that unless civil government or a sem 
blance of it could be produced, its existence as a peace or 
‘\ ejvil”’ commission would be short-lived. Still, it would cer 
tainly be more loyal to the army and more loyal to the country 
were General MacArthur fearlessly to state the true condition 
of the islands, irrespective of his natural desire to return to the 
United States as the man who pacified the islands. 

It is true that this would be disconcerting to the commis 
sion, which is proclaiming civil government right and left in 
provinces where the troops are hunting insurgents (not merely 
‘““Jadrones ” or robbers as the authorities have so persistently re- 
ported) night and day, and where it is not safe to go a mile out 
side of the garrisoned towns for fear of assassination. It would 
also be disconcerting to President McKinley, who is one of the 
most ardent supporters of the “civil government” movement, 
if not the originator of it. Still further, it might play into the 
hands of the Democrats—and alas! so much greater is “‘ party ” 
than ‘‘ country” in modern politics that this latter considera 
tion seals the lips of many who even now might speak, but who 
are silent rather than take issue with the party. 

Now that Cailles has surrendered we learn the extent of his 
power and the duplicity—successful duplicity—of some natives 
who bave lived unsuspected in the midst of our garrisoned 
We learn that he was one of the strongest insurgents 
that he controlled bis men with an iron hand ; 
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JupGe Tart TAKES THE OATH AS CIVIL GOVERNOR, AND GENERAL CAILLES SURRENDERS. 


RULE ESTABLISHED IN THE 


Sydney Adamson. 


that he is brave, and inspired his men by his bravery, He 
ruled his province while we nominally held it. And yet he 
ruled with a certain justice, and his name was a terror to the 
ladrones. Altogether we find him a remarkable man sur- 
rounded by men of character and ability, and conducting in 
the very midst of our supremacy an invisible rule which con 
trolled the people as we never can control them with milk and 
water methods and by prating of the Constitution, which they 
do not understand, and of a democratic government, which, not 
being familiar with, they cannot possibly desire. 

General Cailles is above middle height, well built, in a slim, 
Oriental mould. He has not a drop of Filipino blood in his 
veins, his mother being a Hindu and his father a Frenchman. 
Cailles fought against Lawton, and fought well. He cut up 
part of the Fifteenth Infantry last October, inflicting a pro 
portionally greater mortality on our troops than in any other 
campaign in the islands. One of the most interesting features 
of his surrender is the fact that a large percentage of his arms 
were Krag Jérgensen rifles of the United States pattern. His 
surrender has been brought about by his realization of the fact 
that the insurgent cause has lost, and that prolonging the strug- 
gle would be useless, 

Whatever the cause of his emotion, Cailles is reported to 
have fainted during the formality of surrender. Not being a 
native Filipino, intense patriotism cannot be the cause. But to 
a strong nature the realization of defeat, and the relinquishing 
of a command long held together against desperate odds and 
under hardships that only those who have fought and marched 
in the mountains can understand, may have broken down his 
pride and overcome his restraint by a flood of feeling. I have 
met Cailles, and one feels in his presence that he is a man—a 
man capable of much for good orevil. He said to me that now 
he had come in he would be a friend as before he bad been a foe. 
I think, on the whole, we may trust him, at least until be is 
found out. How many more surrenders of ‘‘ real insurgents” 
will take place before the islands are quiet, I wonder? It will 
be interesting to count, especially bearing in mind that it was 
all over more than a year ago. SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


An American Governor at Manila. 


MANILA, July 4th, 1901.—The Plaza de Palacio is a large 
square with beautiful greensward, shaded by trees which have 
seen the pomp of Spanish governors for generations if not for 
centuries. Here for several days carpenters have been busy with 
lumber and bunting. A long grand-stand, with a central plat- 
form abutting to overlook the crowd, has gradually risen facing 
the palace. It is brilliant with huge flags. This time, however, 
they are the stars and stripes, the red, white and blue of Amer- 
ica, instead of the yellow and red of Spain. The palace itself is 
draped with the same colors, but on the left in the Spanish 
houses there are no flags, and on the right the gray stained walls 


PHILIPPINES 
Photographed for “ Leslie’s Weekly” by Its Staff Artist and Correspondent, 


GENERAL CAILLES IN STREET COSTUME, 


of the old cathedral support their painted saints, two cherubs 
upholding a cross, and a row of black-garbed priests and blacker 
friars 

Perhaps it is # little hard for the Spaniards and the priests to 
watch the final act by which the United States puts her seal 
upon the Philippines. Perhaps it is well that the padres are too 
far away to catch even the echo of the interpreter’s version of 
what Judge Taft is telling the people, not only of the Philip 
pines but of America, Perhaps in the crowd are the secret 
agents of the insurgents in the field, and they doubtless smile a 
little at the great things which the commission is telling the 
world that it has done. 


nothing more 


Those who have just been round the 
islands on the Sumner must find the commission’s optimism (to 
call it by a charitable name) rather trying. It would be amus 
ing if it were not so serious a matter, involving the welfare of 
these subject peoples and affecting the future of politics in the 
United States. 

However, this is the great inauguration day. People have 
donned their whitest clothes and their most amiable manners. 
Generals are rich with gold, ladies are here to lend their charms 
to the scene, and the foreign consuls, outshining the generals in 
gorgeousness of array, complete a scene that has attracted 
scores of cameras, which, however, are the only disappointed 
spectators, for the skies are dull and the sun determined not to 
show his face. Speeches, even under the most favorable cir 
But when, after 
every few paragraphs, pointed by cheers from the crowd, the 
speaker pauses while the interpreter repeats it, a continuity of 


cumstances, are apt to become wearisome. 


enthusiasm is impossible even if one were inclined to agree with 
all that the new Governor has to say for the commission and the 
Philippines. At last the little ceremony is over, and Governor 
Taft, with General Chaffee walking by his side, has made 
his way over to the palace, there to formally take over the 
islands and their governments from General MacArthur. 
SYDNEY ADAMSON 


A Novel Way. 


To Keep GRaPE-Nuts Crisp 


A NOVEL way of opening a package of food is shown on the 
Grape-Nuts package, where a line indicates that’a slit should be 
made with a knife, and the package squeezed, which makes it 
gap enough to pour out what is needed for a meal, then the 
package automatically closes, preserving the contents from the 
moisture of the air. ; 

Asarule, Grape-Nuts packages are not kept on band very long 
in any family, but it is well to know how to keep the contents 
of the package in prime condition. Grape-Nuts Food is ready 
cooked, very crisp, and can be served immediately with a little 
good cream or milk. This feature is of great advantage to those 
who appreciate ease and convenience in preparing breakfast. 






























A HINT FOR THE AMATEUR FARMER. 


How to work the plow and mind the baby at the same time. 





THE WILSON DISTILLLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Pennsylvania's 
choicest standard 
pure rye whiskey 
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Overholt 


Bottled in Bond. 


fA. Overholt & Co. 
PITTSBURG. J 














if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspen- 
der button or not. Sijip it | 
on; push down the lever; it 
holds like grim death. By \ 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of ¥ 
novelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, iree on 
request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 





FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








Photographic 
Graveyards 


Burial places for the photographic failures 
which occur with the best people and the 
best outfits, can be avoided by using a 


| | Bausch ¢ Lomb 
| | Plastigmat f-6.8 






lens. Order your camera with it, or if you 
have an outfit, ask your dealer to exchange. 

No day is too dark for Plastigmat f-6.8, 
no shutter too fast, no subject too difficult. 


Plastigmat Booklet No. 582 tells why. 










Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


INCORPORATED 1866, 
New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 
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4 Course 
if your 
wagon is 
fitted 
with a 


‘YN Odometer 
to tell you the distance. 


It is the first reliable odometer and doubles the zest of driving by show- 
ing exactly how far you go. Reads in plain numerals,—no ‘‘figuring.” 
Adjustable attaching fixtures to fit all vehicles. Our book ,giving wheel 
sizes and‘full inf jon, f. Inorderi A fe f wheel. 
VEEDER MFG.CO., 19 SargeantSt., Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, Counting Machines & Fine Castings. 
Exhibited in Transportation Building, Pan-American Exposition. 
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Sohmer Building, 2°35: 
York. | 


5th Avo., cor. 22d St, 
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MEDICATED 


is famous for keep- 
ing the skin softand 
delicate becausethe 
healing ingredients 
are in the powder. 
4 Put it on with a 
“small piece of 
chamois skin. 
Sample free. 


J.A.POZZONI CO. - 
NEW YORKor ST.LOUIS 























Dr. Hayes’ Book 


‘‘ Hygienic Hints for Asthma ”’ 





will tell you how to care for your- 
self and point out the way to be 
cured to stay cured. 


SENT FREE. 


Ask also for CURRENT COMMENTS, No 85, 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


See article in THE WORLD'S WORK Magazine for August. 
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Ramona 
Athena 
Sugar Wafers 


The most delicate 
dessert of the 
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For Shampooing 


At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair 
should be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to 
remove the dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the 
scalp in a healthful condition. 

For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 

A-small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dan- 
druff, and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 





Williams’ Soap allays trritation, is cleansing and healing, 
and delightfully cooling and refreshing. Ashampoo with this 
soap is great luxury on a hot day. ‘Try it! 


TRIAL Tablet (sufiicient for a dozen shampoos) for De. stamp. 





Wiliiams’ Shaving Soap i3 exquisite for all toilet purposes. 
Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you. 


ro 6—d THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 9 °Syonty 
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acrunn $25.00 
UTAH $40.22 


DATES OF SALE—AUG. 1st TO 10TH. SEPT. 1st TO OTH. 


These rates are from Chicago, and correspondingly low from 
other points. Low rates all summer on the luxurious trains 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
One Night to Denver. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
Two Nights to Utah. 


These two fast trains leave Chicago daily and provide the best 
of everything. Send 4c. stamp for ‘‘Colorado Illustrated.” Par- 
ticulars of any agent, or address 

















PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
deiphia ; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 
Chicago; 435 Vine St., Cinciunati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg ; 234 Super- 
ior St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 





,% 


Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central. 


